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IN THIS ISSUE... 


The Problem of Sincerity —by Virgil Thomson 


Ernest Ansermet Rehearses “Firebird” 
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THE WORLD OF 


Luigi Dallapiccola’s tragic 12- 
tone opera, “The Prisoner,” will 
be given its first performance in 
America at the Juilliard School 
this month. The controversial new 
opera had its premiere a year ago 
in Turin, Italy .. . John Alden 
Carpenter’s 75th birthday was 
celebrated last month with special 
concerts of his music by the Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Indianapolis 
Symphonies . . . “The Dybbuk,” 
an operatic version of the drama 
made famous by the Habima Thea- 
tre, will highlight the New York 
City Opera spring season, which 
opens March 14. 

Rent-free vacations for teachers 
in any part of the country they 
choose can be arranged through 
Mrs. Mildred Lewis’ new “Teach- 
ers’ Residence Exchange,” 100 
West 42nd St., New York City. 
Mrs. Lewis assists in exchanging 
homes during summer vacations 
or sabbatical leaves. No charge is 
made except a small fee when a 
swap has been arranged. 


Bruno Walter, George Szell 
and Guido Cantelli will be guest 
conductors with the New York 
_Philharmonic-Symphony next year, 
with Dimitri Mitropoulos con- 
_tinuing as musical. director ... A 
second Casals Festival will take 
place this year at Perpignan, in 
southern France, under the direc- 
tion of cellist Pablo Casals. Musi- 
cians who participated in last 
year’s event will return for the 
Festival this summer . . . Sydney 
Griller, first violinist of the Griller 
String Quartet, last month was 
made a Commander of the Order 
of the British Empire by King 
George VI. 


The University of Illinois this 
month will launch a two-month 
Festival of Contemporary Arts on 
its campus at Urbana, Ill. High- 
lights of the Festival will be ap- 
pearances by Paul Hindemith 
and Rafael Kubelik as guest 
conductors of the University or- 
chestra, and a student performance 
of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “The Old 
Maid and the Thief.” 

The sixteenth May Music Fes- 
tival in Florence, Italy, will open 


-May 6, with a performance of 


Verdi’s “Macbeth.” Other seldom- 
heard operas to be performed dur- 
ing the Festival are Schumann’s 
“Genoveva,” Haydn’s “Orpheus 
and Eurydice,” and Weber’s 
“Oberon”... The Rudolph Wur- 
litzer Company has received an 
order for 100 electronic organs as 
part of the Army’s procurement 
program ... New York’s Roxy 
Theatre is currently negotiating 
for a return appearance by the 
Philharmonic-Symphony as part of 
the Roxy stage show at the con- 
clusion of the Philharmonic season 
in April. 

Rudolf Serkin, who has played 
over 50 concerts with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra since his debut 
with the organization in 1937, last 
month donated his services at a 
concert for the benefit of the Or- 
chestra Fund. As a gesture of ap- 
preciation, the orchestra manage- 
ment on the night of the concert 
presented Serkin with a red Inter- 
national Harvester tractor for his 
farm in Vermont. 

James W. Bampton last month 
resigned as president of the Theo- 
dore Presser Co. He was succeeded 
by Herbert L. Brown, senior vice- 
president in charge of the company. 


COMPETITIONS 


(For details, write to sponsors listed) 


© 19th biennial Young Artists Auditions in piano, violin, organ, voice. 
Prizes: $1,000 each. To be held in March and April, 1951. Sponsor: 
' National Federation of Music Clubs, 455 W. 23rd St., New York 11, N.Y. 


¢ Competition for orchestral work, not over 10 minutes long, to be 


premiered by Baltimore Symphony. Closing date: March 15, 1951. 
Details from Dr. L. B. Keefer, 3818 Tudor Arms Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
© Chamber music or small orchestra work, by composer under 19. 
Prizes: $25, $10. Closing date: April 30, 1951. Sponsor: Jordan Col- 
lege of Music, Indianapolis 2, Ind., att. Mr. William Pelz. 

© Choir Photo Contest. Open to non-professional choral groups only. 
First prize, $382.50; nine other prizes. Ends June 30, 1951. Sponsor: 


Choir Guide, 166 W. 48th St., N. Y. C. 

¢ Young Composers Contest—Chamber music work by composers 16 
to 25 years of age. Prizes: $150, $50. Closing date: April 1, 1951. 
Sponsor: National Federation of Music Clubs (address above). 
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Vine music deserves the mayest 


of the incomparable 
Sulivin Llectronic Ongar. 
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Lihane the glo of your church p MUSIC 
with 1 te Laldvin Electronic Orpen 


The sacred music of your church deserves the Baldwin Electronic 
Organ. The Model 5 or the larger Model 10 provides inspiring music 
at a cost surprisingly modest by any standard of comparison. 

The expert organist feels at home at 
the Baldwin; the less experienced 
performer finds that mastery comes 
easily. The word traditional best 
describes the way the rich and 
distinctive voices of the Baldwin are 
played, take effect, and sound. 
Consult your classified telephone 
directory for the name and address of 
your Baldwin representative—or 
write Dept. E-3, the Baldwin Piano 
Company, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, for 
your free copy of the booklet, ““How 
To Select A New Organ For Your Church.” 


Te BALDWIN 


ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, Dept. E-3, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
BALDWIN » ACROSONIC + HAMILTON & HOWARD PIANOS «+ BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


BEFORE 
YOU BUY ANY 


send for this 


@ What are the important hidden qual- 
ities to look for? 


@ How can you make sure of musical 


excellence, as well as surface beauty? 


@ How can a person without musical 
training judge a piano’s quality ? 


These are just a few of the questions 
every thoughtful person wants to ask 
before choosing a piano for the home. 
By asking them, you will get more 
piano value for your money, and as- 
surance that your choice will give you 
lasting musical satisfaction. 


The booklet, “How to Choose the 
Best Piano,” answers 20 important 
questions people ask most often. They 
are answers you should know before 
making a final decision. Send the 
coupon for your free copy, today. 


We will also send, free, “Music in 
Your Child’s Development.” Even if 
your child is too young to play, you 
will find this advice by a child-care 
expert helpful and interesting. 


Frenchés.. 


—_-Pranos 


Famous for musical excellence since 1875 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS 

Dept. E-31, Elkhart, Indiana 

Without obligation, send your free book- 
lets as indicated : 

(] ‘How to Choose the Best Piano” 

( “Music in Your Child’s Development” 


Name2= 2» = 


Street__ 


City Zone State 


[] Please check here if you are a teacher. 
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AUTHORS IN THIS ISSUE... 


VIRGIL THOMSON (“The Problem of Sincerity,” p. 11) burst 
on the New York musical scene a dozen years ago, and it has not 
been quite the same since. His witty and provocative opinions 
on the state of music, appearing regularly in the New York Herald 
Tribune, are widely discussed (and quoted) in musical circles. 

A native of Kansas City, Mr. Thomson graduated from Harvard 
in 1922, spent three years on the Harvard faculty as an instructor 
in music, then went to Paris for further work and study. During a 
visit to France in 1947 he was made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. 

Mr. Thomson is the composer of a long list of works, including 
symphonies, string quartets, Masses, chamber music of all kinds, 
and two operas with texts by Gertrude Stein. He has written four 
books and numerous magazine articles. 


GEORGE P. ORR (“Notes of an Amateur Violin Maker,” p. 19). 
a senior partner of the Philadelphia law firm of Orr, Williams and 
Baxter, is an enthusiastic amateur musician. He has been baritone 
soloist with Philadelphia’s famed Orpheus Club, plays the violin 
and is a director of the Curtis Institute of Music. 

Noting that for 200 years violin makers in Europe and America 
have tried without success to match the tonal. qualities of Cremon- 
ese instruments, Mr. Orr determined to have a try at the problem 
himself, by making violins as a hobby. Thirty-five years of testing 
and experimenting followed, resulting in violins that have been 
used in the Philadelphia Orchestra and highly praised by some of 
the greatest virtuosos of today. ETUDE is honored to present Mr. 
Orr’s article in this issue, believing it a significant contribution to 
American violin-making. 


ROSALIE MILLER (“Every Voice Is a Problem,” p. 14) studied 
with Jean de Reszke and other famous teachers. The greatest vocal 
influence of her career, however, was Marianne Brandt, the Metro- 
politan’s celebrated Wagnerian contralto. Miss Miller gives Brandt 
credit for the vocal technique which she has passed on to Regina 
Resnik and Anne Bollinger, both of the Metropolitan, and to other 
gifted young artists. 


THIS MONTWS COVER 


In the Red Rocks Amphitheatre near Denver, thousands gather 
each year for the annual sunrise Easter service. Because of Red 
Rocks’ natural acoustical properties, amplification is seldom 
needed. In summer the amphitheatre is the scene of open-air con- 
certs by Saul Caston and the Denver Symphony Orchestra. 


NEXT MONTH ... 


“Detroit’s Symphony Waits for a Sponsor”—the story of a 
determined group of musicians who won’t take no for an answer 
to their dream of founding an orchestra in orchestra-less Detroit 

. . Virtuoso Joseph Fuchs advises young students on how to 
master violin problems .. . “Sing With Your Fingers,” admonishes 
Mary Boxall Boyd, a Leschetizsky pupil who passes on the secret 
of Leschetizsky’s famous “singing tone” . . . plus departments 
edited by Guy Maier, Maurice Dusesnil, Alexander McCurdy, Har- 
old Berkley, William D. Revelli and John Finley Williamson . . . 
and 22 pages of music by outstanding classic and contemporary 
composers. 
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NOW 
YOU MAY HAVE 


Your Own Library 
of Radio's Best-Loved Music 


(The perfect Gift—to last a life time) 


The Scrifner 
Radio Music Library 


FOR CHILDREN ¢ TEACHERS 
AMATEURS ® PROFESSION- 
ALS .. . this Scribner Radio 
Music Library will provide 
an endless fund of piano 
and vocal music for all 
needs and occasions. 


Yes, yours to play and to own as a beau- 
tiful permanent Library—the music you 
love best! Contains most complete col- 
lection of best-loved music of the air 
waves—classic, romantic, modern, op- 
eratic, and sacred. 

Nine lovely volumes contain 718 se- 
lections full size sheet music. You may 
have them at your fingertips. THEY 
LIE PERFECTLY FLAT when opened 
to any page—you know what an advan- 
tage that is. No hunting for ‘‘that piece” 
—you are rid, once and for all, of torn 
pages, missing sheets, sheets in the 
wrong sequence. 


FRAYED 
CORNERS 


EXASPERA- 


TION HUNT- 
ING FOR 
MISSING 
SHEETS 


SHEET EVER 
IN WRONG 
SEQUENCE 


A TREMENDOUS BARGAIN 


In sheet music the music contained in 
this Library would cost over $396.80. 
Even then you would have a cabinet 
filled with hard-to-get-at music, Con- 
venient full size 9” x 12Y,” sheet music 
at a cost of less than 10 cents each. 
You get this famous music for nearly 
one-sixth normal cost in a gorgeous life- 
time Library. Handsomely bound in 
Scribner Artcraft, stamped in gold. 
Printed in jet black on clear white paper 
for easy reading. FREE book-rack. Each 
volume contains biographical, historical 
data on the composers and their music. 
Complete Index in Volume IX. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR FREE 
40-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


> 


FULL SHEET MUSIC—2300 PAGES 
718 COMPOSITIONS—402 for PIANO— 
316 for VOICE 


LOOK AT THIS PARTIAL TABLE 
OF CONTENTS 


Volume 1: 75 Classic and Romantic compositions 
by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Haydn, Liszt, Men- 
delssohn, Mozart, Rubinstein, Schubert, Schumann, 
ete. 

Volume 11: 61 Modern works by Brahms, Debussy, 


Dvorak, Grieg, Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, Strauss, 
Tschaikowsky, many others, 

Volume II1: 67 light works by Chaminade, Drigo, 
Gounod, Massenet, Poldini, Thome, others. 


Volume IV: 47 grand opera selections by Verdi, 


Wagner, Rossini, Saint-Saens, Rimsky-Korsakow, 
others, 

Volume V: 44 popular excerpts from light operas: 
Delibes, Offenbach, Gilbert & Sullivan, others. 


Volume VI: Dance Music: old standbys as well 
as modern. Waltzes, tangos, ete. 

Volume VII: Vocal selections: 26 from grand 
opera, 15 sacred songs, 15 Negro spirituals, 69 
hymns. 

Volume VIII: 148 favorite songs of every charac- 
ter: concert, folk songs, light operas, college songs, 
ballads, ete. 

Volume IX: 73 supplementary compositions— in- 
cluding some of the best and most representative 
examples of contemporary popular dance music. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
DEPT. N.D., 597 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Please send me, FREE your illustrated 40-page 
brochure giving complete details about the famoud 
9-volume Scribner Radio Music Library. This 
request places me under no obligation whatsoever. 
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Please give name and address of your music teacher 
if you are taking lessons 


Worlds finest precision-b but 
METRONOME , 


Nault 5 haere 


ERE’s the very finest Metronome 

you can buy...the Metronome de 
Maelzel, a precision instrument made 
by Seth Thomas*—renowned for fine 
clocks since 1813. 

A wonderful aid to students and 
teachers of music and dancing. The 
keywound movement of this depend- 
able Metronome accurately measures 
time for you...audibly by a distinct 
tick... visibly by its oscillating pen- 
dulum with tempo easily adjusted 
from 40 to 208 beats per minute. 

Handsome, too, in birch case with 
warm mahogany finish. And portable, 
of course. Ask your favorite music 
dealer, department or jewelry store to 
show you this fine Metronome priced 
at only $12.95t. Seth Thomas Clocks, 
Thomaston, Connecticut. 


SETH THOMAS 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 


+Price ables to change, 


*Reg. U. 


. Pat. Off. 


BOE 


Illustrated: 

No, 12 Oboe 
(plateaux keys). 
Outfit, $510 


Also available 


No, 14 — 
i Ring Key Oboe. 
f : Outfit, $299 


"No. 13 — 
English Horn. 
Outfit, $750 


MADE IN FRANCE 


-7-9 UNION SQUARE, 
CANADA: 720 BATHURST ST, 


NEW YORK 3, 
_ TORONTO. 


MUSICAL 


By NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 


A VIVID PICTURE of the musi- 
cal scene in America 100 
years ago is presented in a 
forgotten book, “Mes Voyages 
in Amérique” by the Vienna- 
born French pianist, Henri Herz, 


who gave concerts in California. 


during the Gold Rush in 1849, 
At the end of one of his con- 
certs, the manager brought him 
a large bowl filled with yellow 
powder. “What is this?” asked 
Herz. “The receipts!” replied 
the manager. The powder was 
gold dust which the audience, 
consisting mostly of miners, 
paid out at the box office. The 
cashier had a pair of scales on 
which he carefully weighed the 
admission fees. 

The local impresarios appar- 
ently were not quite sure of the 
nature of the entertainment 
Herz was to supposed to pro- 
vide. When Herz arrived in 
Sacramento, there was no piano 
in the hall. He explained to the 
audience they would have to 
wait until the situation was 
cleared up. “There may be 
cooks clever enough to make 
rabbit stew without a rabbit,” 
Herz elaborated, “but I have 
never known pianists who can 
play piano without a piano.” 
“Well, sing, then!” shouted 
someone from the audience. 
But Herz refused. In the mean- 
time a piano was finally brought 
from a nearby settlement. It had 
only six octaves, of which three 
were out of commission. “With 
asmile I sat down at this wreck,” 
reminisces Herz. “I limited my 
playing to whatever keys worked 
at all. In all my career I never 
had a more brilliant success. I 
talked almost as much as I 
played, but at least I did not 


In New York, Herz met 
with the early manifestations of 
the managerial “colossalism.” 
The posters advertising his con- 
cert proclaimed in huge letters: 


“1000 CANDLES.” When Herz 


finished the first number of the 
program, a man rose from the 
audience and said: “Mister, 
there aren’t one thousand.” 
“One thousand what?” asked 
Herz. “One thousand candles! 
I came specially to see them. 
Eight are missing.” “All right,” 
said Herz, “you can collect the 
missing candles at my _ hotel 
after the concert.” Herz put 
eight candles in a box and wrote 
on the wrapper: “Good candles 
for good friends of good mu- 
sic.” But the man never ap- 
peared to claim the package. 


The celebrated Barnum 
tried to persuade Herz to ap- 
pear with Jenny Lind, who was 
to be lowered from the roof of 
the theatre on the stage, dressed 
as an angel with a pair of wings. 
Herz declined the honor. But he 
consented to appear in piano 
ensembles with women ama- 
teurs. One girl performer fainted 
on the stage. “From nervous- 
ness?” someone asked Herz. 
“No, from Cincinnati,” replied 
Herz, whose understanding of 
English was limited. At one con- 
cert 16 pianists participated in 
an ensemble arranged by Herz. 
One of the girls could not play 
the piano at all, but imitated 
the movements of other pianists, 
without actually striking the 
keys. 


Herz took pride in being a 
gentleman. A woman pianist 
who advertised herself as a pu- 
pil of Herz, although she never 
studied with him, confessed her 
little trickery to Herz when he 
arrived in New York. “But 
Madame,” said Herz, “I remem- 
ber very well the lessons I gave 
you in Paris!”’ “You remember 
me?” exclaimed the lady. “I 
never went to Paris!” Herz in- 
sisted that his memory was 
exact. Later on, the lady played 
one of the piano parts in Herz’ 
multi-piano concerts, and even- 
tually married a rich man who 
was flattered by her artistic 
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gartnership with a celebrity. 

Along with these charming 
and credible anecdotes, Herz 
-ecounts many others that are 
sess credible. For instance, in 
praising American achievements 
n medicine. he claims that he 
was miraculously cured of bad 
ourns by a “pain extractor.” 
And speaking of American 
orudery, he tells that in a Phil- 
adelphia home, he found that 
the legs of a piano were cov- 
sred by flannel underwear, be- 
cause, as the hostess explained 
to him, “nether limbs should 
never be exposed.” 


_In a music store, Herz’ 
attention was attracted by a 
prominently displayed novelty, 
“Mademoiselle Sontag’s Waltz 
by Henri Herz.” He looked at 
the music; it was not his. He 
had never written any such 
piece. He was about to protest 
against this misuse of his name, 
but his manager, who was with 
him, cautioned him against do- 
ing so. “You will undermine 
your own career if you disavow 
your authorship.” The piece is 
still listed in the catalogues of 
the Library of Congress and 
other music libraries as com- 
posed by Herz. 


Composers will have their 
little jokes. When Elgar was in 
the process of completing a new 
work, he hoisted a red flag over 
his house to keep neighbors and 
friends from dropping in. At 
least this is the story reported 
by the Pall Mall Gazette of Oc- 
tober 1906. 


When Wagner was rehears- 
ing the “Magic Fire” from the 
“Valkyries” with its difficult 
violin figures, the concert mas- 
ter stopped playing and said to 
Wagner: “I can play anything 
that can be played, but I can- 
not play that.” “I know,” re- 
plied Wagner. “No one can play 
it. Just make believe that you 
are playing the notes, and I will 
be satisfied.” 


Hans von Biilow was 
asked to contribute to a 
fund for a worthy musician 
in need. He agreed on con- 
dition that his name should 
appear at the head of the 
list of donors. Then he sent 
in a sum of 50 pfennigs 
(about 25 cents) as a mone- 
tary equivalent of his ap- 
preciation of the _ benefi- 
ciary’s music. 
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Liszt was invited to a party 
in Paris. When he arrived, hat 
in hand, he asked the hostess: 
“Where is your piano?” “Oh, 
Maestro,” gushed the delighted 
hostess. “Are you really going 
to play for us?” “Oh, no, it 
wasn’t that,” replied Liszt with 
a disarming smile. “I asked for 
the piano because I wanted to 
put my hat on it.” 


The word “pianoforte” 
was used for the first time 
in English in a London play- 
bill dated May 16, 1767. 
One of the numbers on the 
program was listed as fol- 
lows: “Miss Buckler will 
sing a song from ‘Judith,’ 
accompanied by Mr. Dibdin, 
upon a new instrument 
called pianoforte.” 


| Beene SUGGESTED once (in 
“Le Ménestrel” of July 10, 
1859) that a fine effect can be 
obtained in orchestral music if 
“in the measure marked X, a 
tray with a pile of dishes is 
dropped on the floor.” Harold 
G. Davidson, the American 
ultra-modernist, went Berlioz 
one better. In a composition 
entitled “Auto Accident,” there 
is a part described as follows: 
“Two glass plates, each resting 
on a washbowl or crock, with 
a hammer or mallet in readi- 
ness to break them. On page 9. 
measure 4, these glass plates 
are to be shattered with the 
hammer, one on the second 
count, and the other on the sec- 
ond half of the third count. In 
the next measure, the bowls, 
containing the broken glass are 
to be emptied on a hard sur- 
face, table, or floor.” 


In his last years of life, Béla 
Bartok, the great Hungarian 
composer, had a difficult time 
finding an apartment in New 
York where he could practice 
duo-piano music with his wife. 
Finally, he succeeded in finding 
a place where the landlord did 
not object to music. But the 
rooms were not large enough 
for two pianos. Béla Bartok 
solved the problem in the only 
possible way. He placed the two 
pianos in two rooms separated 
by a corridor, and rehearsed 
with his wife by ear, shouting 
instructions and suggestions 
through the open doors. 


Model S Grand, 
Ebonized 


This helpful booklet, 


handsomely illustrated, will 


be sent free on request. 

Write to Steinway & Sons, 
Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


“HOW TO CHOOSE 
YOUR PIANO” 


> 


SOLOMON uses the Steinway exclu- 
sively, as does virtually every famous 
artist of today: Foldes, Ganz, Kreisler 
Landowska, Maier, Guy & Lois, Mitro- 
poulos, Skolovsky, and many more. 


Leading musicians would be the first to agree 
that, for the beginner particularly, the early use of 
an inspiring instrument like the Steinway helps 
musical ability. Practice is easier and more enjoy- 
able. Fingering comes more quickly. A keener 
sense of tone is developed. Self-confidence grows. 


True, the initial cost of the Steinway may be 
higher, but in terms of its abiding rewards, it is the 
most economical piano you can buy. Moreover, so 
expertly is the Steinway constructed, that it will 
serve your grandchildren as well as your children. 
Consider, too, these advantages. 


© Only the Steinway has the patented Accelerated Action, 


a true boon in developing sensitive touch. 


© Only the Steinway has the patented Diaphragmatic 
Soundboard, which permits big-piano tone in even the 
smallest Vertical. 


@ Only the Steinway has as low a depreciation value and 


as high a resale price. 


Purely as an investment—apart from its beauty, 
and its association with the immortals of music— 
is not the Steinway your wisest choice? For infor- 
mation on prices and terms, consult your local 
Steinway dealer. His name and address are listed 
in your classified telephone directory. 


é& STEINWAY 


WLW. AYER 


THE 


INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
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The Wilkanowski Conservatory Violin 
No, 7273—Violin only 125 


(Other Superb Wilkanowski 
Models to $175) 


CELEBRATED VIOLIN MAKER 


These violins are the master crafts- 
manship of Mr. W. Wilkanowski, one 
of America’s greatest living luthiers. 
As a result of Mr. Wilkanowski’s 
painstaking artistry the violinist has 
available an instrument of long last- 
ing beauty and brilliant tonal quali- 
ties. For the professional violinist or 
the talented student seeking a really 
fine instrument there can be no finer 
choice than a WILKANOWSKI. 


A SUPERB VIOLIN 


The Wilkanowski ‘‘Conservatory 
Model” is a slender. graceful model 
with well arched body, producing a 
smooth, rich tone. The sides, back, 
neck and scroll are old curly maple of 
pronounced flame; the top is fine old 
spruce of close even grain. Fine ebony 
fingerboard, rosewood tailpiece, with 
hand carved cocobola pegs. 


THE CASE—“Streamline”’ model 
with sturdy laminated veneer body, 
covered with simulated leather in liz- 
ard grain. Plush lining; silk bow rib- 
bons; solid brass hardware. THE 
BOW is genuine Pernambuco wood 
stick well balanced with full lined 
ebony frog. ACCESSORIES include 
an extra set of tested artist-quality 
strings; mute; chin rest and E string 
adjuster. 


STUDENTS! 


PLAY A FAMOUS 


WILKANOWSKI 


VIOLIN IN YOUR HOME 


You can actually have a Wilkan- 
owski Violin in your hands for 
examination on 6-day TRIAL 
OFFER. Here’s how it works. 
We'll ship C.O.D. with privilege 
of 6 days’ examination in your 
home or studio. Your money 
stays in Express Company’s of- 
fice ready for prompt refund if 
you decide to return the mer- 
chandise. Absolutely no risk! 
No chance for disappointment! 
100% satisfaction or there’s no 
sale. 


TEACHERS! Take Advantage 
of Special Prices and Terms 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 
218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Wl. 


‘ 


NEW SONATINAS by HAZEL COBB 
SONATINE CLASSIQUE (in 3 Movements) 


| Allegro — Il Sarabande — III Perpetual Motion.... .50 


SONATINA In A Minor (in 3 Movements) 


| Allegro con spirito — Il Andante — Ill Allegro..... 50 


SONATINA In C Major (in 3 Movements) 


| Allegro Moderato — Il Minuet — Ill Rondino 50 


SONATINA In G Major (in 3 Movements) 


1 Allegro — Il Andantino — 


Ill Allegretto .50 


Elementary Piane Duets by MABEL 
BESTHOFF 


Early grade duets for one piano — four hands which, 
while instructive, afford excellent recital material and 
enjoyable hours for young pianists. 


THE BASS SINGER 
THE CHOIR SINGER 
DAINTY TOES 
DANCING DOLORES 
HAPPY HOP TOADS 


ON THE WAY TO DREAMTOWN 
SONG OF THE CARILLON BELLS 
TIRED HIKERS 

THE TOY BAND PARADE 

THE YOUNG PIANO PRODIGY 


-40 each 


X(MILLS MUSIC, w«- 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Decords 


By GEORGE GASCOYNE 


Dvorak: Symphony in 
E-flat Major 

Though Dvorak wrote 
nine symphonies, four were 
never published and are almost 
unknown to standard concert 
repertoire. One such is the Sym- 
phony in E-flat: which Dvorak 
composed in 1873, and which is 
now available on recordings by 
Henry Swoboda and the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra (West- 
minster, one LP disc). The 
Dvorak symphony proves to be 
a work that bears hearing and 
re-hearing, full of Dvorak’s end- 
less melodic invention, and hav- 
ing his characteristic rich, sono- 
rous orchestration. 


Beethoven: Sonata, 
Op. 102, No. 2 

Beethoven’s D Major 
Cello Sonata is now available 
on an LP disc released by Alle- 
gro, as played by Gabor Retjo, 
cellist, and Adolph Baller, pian- 
ist. Both artists are familiar to 
concertgoers as two-thirds of 
the Alma Trio. Their perform- 
ance of the cello sonata is a 
sensitive, imaginative reading. 
The record also offers three sets 
of variations by Beethoven for 
cello and piano, on themes from 


Handel’s “Judas Maccabaeus” 
and Mozart’s “Magic Flute.” 


Schumann: ‘“Frauenliebe 


und Leben” 

Schumann’s moving song- 
cycle, “Frauenliebe und Leben” 
(“Woman’s Life and Love’’) is 
beautifully and expressively per- 
formed by Uta Graf, the Ger- 
man soprano who came to this 
country two years ago. The 
pianist is John Newmark. (Alle- 
gro, one LP disc). 


Schumann: E-flat Piano Quintet 


Schumann’s Piano Quintet, 
one of the outstanding works 
of chamber music literature, is 
performed on a new RCA-Vic- 
tor LP disc by Artur Rubinstein 
and the Paganini Quartet. As 


might be expected with five 
such top-ranking artists, the 
performance is of high quality. 
Ensemble throughout is clean- 
cut, and the performance as a 
whole has great sweep and vital- 


ity. 
Dvorak: Four Romantic Pieces 


Louis Kaufman, the vio- 
linist who makes a specialty of 
performing unusual works, has 
recorded with Artur Balsam, 
pianist, four Dvorak works that 
should be played oftener than 
they are. The pieces are grate- 
fully written for the instrument 
and full of characteristic Dvorak 
melodies. On the other side of 
the record is Schumann’s Violin 


Sonata in A Minor. (Capitol, 
one LP disc). 
Schubert: “Trout” Quintet 


Schubert’s Quintet de- 
rived from his song “Die For- 
elle” (“The Trout”) is played © 
cleanly and expertly by the 
Boshovsky Quintet of Vienna 
on a new LP disc released by 
Remington. On the reverse side 
is a sprightly performance of 
Mozart’s Divertimento in D, 
with Edvard Fendler conduct-— 
ing. 


Songs by Josef Schmidt 
Josef Schmidt, the phe- | 


nomenal tenor who died in a 
Nazi concentration camp, is 
honored on an LP memorial 
disc released by Remington. 
Schmidt’s diminutive stature, 
less than five feet, kept him off 
the operatic stage; but his re- 
cordings and movies made him 
world-famous. The new Rem- 
ington record is dubbed fron» 
the soundtrack of his film, “A: 
Song Goes Round the World.” 
Its quality therefore is not com~ 
parable to that of a recording: 
made from original masters. Iit 
is, however, enough to demon- 
strate the remarkable quality o4 
Schmidt’s singing. : 
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How often have you asked yourself this very 
question? Will she really learn to enjoy the 
piano? Or, will television, hopscotch and long 
hours of practice cause her to lose interest? 


Dr. John Thompson has written a valuable new 
course for piano instruction which will help you 
hold your students’ interest. This new SUP- 
PLEMENTARY PIANO COURSE with MEL- 
ODY ALL THE WAY is based on familiar airs 
that your students will want to learn. It’s com- 
plete, from simple preparatory melodies to spe- 
cially edited and fingered concert pieces for 
third grade students. You may use these books 
as a separate course—or as supplementary ma- 
terial with Dr. Thompson’s famous ‘‘Modern 
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Course for the Piano” (the red books). Each 
one of these seven new books (from Prepara- 
tory through 3b) offers good music which your 
students can play and enjoy as they learn. It is 
this thrill of accomplishment which is the key 
to lasting success. Records prove this. Over the 
years publishers’ records show that students 
taught with the Thompson system continue to 
study long after others have stopped. 


Your music dealer now has John Thompson’s 
SUPPLEMENTARY PIANO COURSE with 
MELODY ALL THE WAY (the green books). 
Ask for them. You will see immediately that 
here is a valuable new teaching aid which will 
hold your students’ interest through the years. 


a JUN Tonnes / ‘i 
MELODY ary THE Wa 
. / 


Dr. John Thompson 
Long the author of a music “best 
seller,’”” Dr. Thompson’s books were 
used by over a million piano stu- 
dents during the past year—a rec- 
ord unequaled by any other music 
educator. 


Thompsons 
es, 
ae 
SUPPLEMENTARY PIANO COURSE 


With Melody All The Way 


The Willis Music Company °* -124 East Fourth Street * Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


| A brilliant selection of piano works, vary- 


oes Saag 
SBS PB GICe 


BARTOK—Seven Sketches, Op. ? 
BAUER—Turbulence, Op. 17, No. 2 
BERGER—Three Bagotelles 
BOWLES—Corretera de EKtepane 
COWELL—Souore Dance Tune 


diy. for studenis aud experts 


JEM RAR 


Gites 
eae 


DE MENASCE—F-:+ Sonata for Violin and Piano 


SCHNABEL—Piece in Seven Movements 


SESSIONS—From My Diary 

Second Sonata 
SIEGMEISTER—American Sonata 
Sunday i in Brookiyn - 


Teceata on Aight Rhythms 


SMIT—Five Pieces for Young People 
SOLARES—FEstudio en Forma de Marcha 


WAGENAAR—Ciccona 
EDWARD B. MARKS 


RCA BUILDING 


RADIO CITY 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
NEW YORK. W. Y. 
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relend. 


imagine om enfire mation on pcrade! Tho?'s Britcm 
~~ EXHIBITIONS, PAGEANTS, SPORTS 
EVENTS, FESTIVALS of MUSIC ond DRAMA ewery- 
where im Exclend, Scoticnd, Wales and Northem 


Séorfimg from Londom, cenier of fs gcle progremme, youl wont fo visit 
samy of the cies ond towns playinc thee specciized roles m the great 


Festecl 


in Ecttom, trevel meces BRITISH RAILWAYS. By secoring oll your frovel 


meeds before you lecwe bome you will recize sebsiconficl scvings NOT 
for excmple, MILEAGE COUPONS, which permit 
go-os-you pleese trovel. Lecve with essured reservofions on ircims, on cross- 
Geomne! stecomer services between Britam-tlrelend-Continentel Evrope, ond ct 
ony of the 47 ovtstanding hotel operated by The Hotel Executive, British 
Tresspert. Arrangements for sightseeing frips and fours by roi, motor cooch 
ond steomer, con cho be completed before you go abroad. 


cbtemcble m Exitom ... 


PLEASE CONSULT TOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or omy British Botecys Ofc! town below: 
MEW YORK 20,4. Y.,9 Reckefeller PL 
CAKAGO 3, UL, 39 Se_ Ls Salle Street 
LOS ANGELES M_ Cal, OW.6ch Street * 
TORONTO, Ont, 67 Yeuge Street 


Musie Lover's 


BOOKSHELF 


By THOMAS FAULKNER 


FRITZ KREISLER 
By Louis P. Lochner 


He IS an ae atic. carefully 
documen ed b Bie of the 
eatest of living violinists. It is 


a 


a model of accurate reporting and 
objective presentation. 

A foreword reveals that Mr. 
Kreisler has read and approved the 
manuscript. But he has let stand 
such picturesque details as the fact 
that the wife of his early benefac- 
tor. Ernst Posselt. “tactfully cured 
him of his heavy. audible breath- 
ine” while he played and made 
him take yeast with raspberry 
juice to get rid of his adolescent 
pimples. 

Mr. Lochner is equally frank on 
the subject of Harriet Lies, the 
red-headed girl from Brooklyn 
who in 1902 became Mrs. Fritz 
Kreisler. ~Harriet.~ he says, “has 
been a conireversial figure through- 
out her husband's career. She is 
fully aware of it, and indeed takes 
pride in it~ But, Mr. Lochner 
points out if Mrs. Kreisler has 


| ofiended many people by being 


li was 


“undiplomatically direct.~ 


| necessary to her husband's career. 


“An easy-going, dreaming musi- 
cian who has attained the stature 
of genius needs a buffer between 
himself and the rough-and-tumble 
world.~ 

Kreisler’s lifelong aversion to 
practicing. and the rather Bohe- 
mian life of his early days. are 
faithfully chronicled. So is the 
storm oi viiuperation which burst 
about Kreisler’s head. on account 
of his service in the Austrian 
Army, when America entered 
World War L And Mr. Lochner 
reprints in full critic Ernest New- 
man’s rather acid comments on 
finding himself, along with the rest 
of the musical world, hoaxed by 
Kreisler’s “transcriptions” of the 
works of early composers. 

Altogether the book is an ab- 
sorbing account of a rich, varie- 
gated life in music. The career of 
a touring virtuoso is like nothing 
else under the sun. He goes all 
over the world, plays before roy- 
alty. hobnobs with celebrities of 
all sorts. Kreisler’s virtuoso career 
has been one of the most brilliant 


a 


of our time. and spiced with end- 
less variety. 

Mr. Lochner’s own career has 
been almost as fascinating as that 
of the man he chronicles. After | 
graduating from ihe Wisconsin 
Conservatory of Music. he hesi- 
iated between a career in music 
and journalism. finally chose the 
latter, and spent 20 years as a for- 
eign correspondent. Meanwhile he 
reported European musical events ~ 
for Musical America under the 
name of Paul Hoyer. He has known 
intimately Richard Strauss, Stra- 
vinsky, Respighi, Prokofieff, Lehar 
and many other famous musicians ~ 
of our day. In 1939 he was awarded © 
the Pulitzer Prize for distinguished 


service as a foreign correspondent. 


Macmillan, $5 


COLLECTOR’S GUIDE TO 
AMERICAN RECORDINGS, 
1895-1925 


By Julian Morton Moses 


| Denk ces collectors, this is a 
handy guide to the colorful era 
when the recording industry was 
first being established. Early rec 
ords of Caruso, McCormack. Pat} 
ti. Tamagno and Ruffo are listed. 
along with such now-forgottem} 
names as Ferrari-Fontana, Forrest|, 
Lamont and Augusto Scampini. A} 
useful volume for the serious col- 
lector. 


American Record Collectors 
Exchange, $3.75 


MONTEVERDI 
By Leo Schrade 


History is full of examples offi 
men who achieved great thing= 
under the mistaken impression t 
that they were doing somethi 
else. When Columbus landed orf 
San Salvador. he believed he hae} 
found the route to India: whee 
Monteverdi and his contempora + 
ries developed a new kind of musi» 
with drama. they believed thef, 
had rediscovered the principles o 
classic Greek drama. e 

Later scholars have little respec 
for Monteverdi's musicology, bu 
much respect for his innovations}; 
The daring experiments of th 
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Musie Lovrer’s Bookshelf 


(Continued from Page 8) 


‘lorentine school to which he be- THE LITTLE BAGH BOOK - 


oged infused a fresh inspiration [Edited by Theodore H. Nickel 


LS de on / 
ato music that sustained it until Somewhat on the plan of “The US Uf Hta-lEW2StON . 


ne end of the 19th century. Bach Reader.” edited by David 
Dr. Schrade’s book makes and Mendel. Dr. Nickel’s new vol- 
Monteverdi seem curiously con- me offers essays on various as- 
emporary. In about 1600, Galilei pects of Bach’s genius. Contribu- 
‘rote: “From 1430 on up to the iors are O. P. Kreizman, on “Bach 
resent day, all the best musicians and the Twentieth Century”: Mar- 
were united in expressing their be- tin J. Nauman. “Bach the Preach- 
ief that music had reached the e,”- Paul Nettl. “Bach the Teach- 
meatest peak of perfection that er”: Hans Rosenwald. “Bach the 
aan can possibly imagine.” The Tone Poet”: Heinrich Fleischer. 
ontemporary decline of music wa “Bach and the Orszan”- Walter E. 
ented on all sides. Men sighed Buszin. “Bach and Hausmusik.” 
Bor the departed glories of Josquin An appendix offers a catalogue of 
Bes Pres, Willaert and Cipriano de Bach’s works and a list of works 
Rore exactly as todays writers available on records. 
aourn the passing of Bach. Bee- Valparaiso University Press, $3 
noven. Brahms, Handel and Mo- : 
art. Monteverdi in his own time 
sas denounced as unorthodox in 
is harmonies. radical in his inno- UNDERSCORE 
ations, and a musical bolshevik 
‘@enerally. Today's composers 
Whould be reassured by this ap- 
raisal of the life and times of 


ea 


By Frank Skinner 
Mr. Skinner’s new book is like 
no other previous work on orches- 
Monteverdi, who stood in much ‘tion. A veteran of the movie 
he same relation to the 17th cen- ‘dustry. he has adopted movie- 
ae Mace as tol the Sikh: making technique in presenting 
: ’ W.W.Norton. $6 'is manual of scoring for the 
films. An actual film production is 
EN OF MUSIC followed, narrative-fashion, from 
y Wallace Brockway and the composer's first reading of the 
erbert Weinsteck manuscript to the final “sneak pre- 
view of the finished movie. In be- 
tween is an encyclopedic account 
of how a movie score is written. 
scored for orchestra, conducted. 
recorded, and coordinated with 
action and dialogue. The book will 


" 


After reprinting this volume 
ight times. the publishers have 
oncluded that its popularity mer- 
cs a revised and enlarged edition. 
i. ddition of new material increases 


“he scope and usefulness of what 2 : : 
fascinate anyone interested in the 
ras already a standard reference : 


3 - movie industry. and will doubiless 
Hrork. surveying the course of : é 
: : elas S : stagger composers unaware of how 
2usic from Palestrina to Stravin- 38 : cf 
; much more there is to a film score 


KY. a a 

s ee See .- than merely writing the music. 

. Simon & Schusier, $5 Skinner Music Co.. $3.50 
Skinner Music Co., $35! 


HE ORCHESTRATOR'S 

ANDBOOK 

y Maurice Gardner 

In the short space of 53 pages 

. @his little manual gives the orches- 
»#rator or arranger the basic infor- Qrnce THE one previous book de- 
sgmation needed to practice his ‘/ voted to the harp has been out 
yarade. There is no attempt to dis- of print nearly 20 years, Miss 
oss subtleties of tone-color and Rensch’s volume fills a definite 
willending of sonorities in the man- __ need in music literature. The open- 
saver of Berlioz or Rimsky-Korsa- ing sections are devoted to an his- 
aol; rather the volume gives the _ torical survey of the harp’s origins 
samswer to the practical question: and evolution into our present-day 
gaeCan this passage be played by the instrument. Next is a practical 
_ to which I have as- treatise on tuning, care of strings. 
“ened it?” The author presents placement of chair, instrument and 
material with a minimum of music stand, fingerings and use of 
qords and a maximum of charts _ pedals. The final section suggests 
d diagrams for ready reference music for beginners and advanced 


d quick study. players. = Te 
Staff Publishing Co. $2 Philosophical Library, $6| @/ JACICOL ONw IN SIZE, PRICE AND STYLING 
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THE HARP 
By Roslyn Rensch 
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In addition to its vast repertory of popular music, ASCAP’s catalog makes available 


to American audiences the works of hundreds of distinguished composers of serious 
music the world over, members of affiliated performing right societies, including: 


SAMUEL BARBER 

BELA BARTOK 

ERNEST BLOCH 

HARRY T. BURLEIGH 
JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 
AARON COPLAND 

DAVID DIAMOND 


DWMrited Silos 


HOWARD HANSON 
ROY HARRIS 

FRITZ KREISLER 
GUSTAV MAHLER 
GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI 
DOUGLAS MOORE 


ETHELBERT NEVIN 
SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
WILLIAM SCHUMANN 
IGOR STRAVINSKY 
DEEMS TAYLOR 

VIRGIL THOMSON 


(Among 700 ASCAP Standard Composers) 


ARTHUR BENJAMIN 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
ERIC COATES 


ERNEST CHAUSSON 
CLAUDE DEBUSSY 
ARTHUR HONEGGER 


jinn 


MANUEL DE FELLA 
ENRIQUE GRANADOS 


ALFREDO CASELLA 


ERNEST SCHELLING 


a 7 
CE nglind 
C 
FREDERICK DELIUS 


EDWARD ELGAR 
GUSTAV HOLST 


os 
BHyunce 
VINCENT D INDY 


DARIUS MILHAUD 
FRANCIS POULENC 


ERNESTO LECUONA 
P. J. TURINA 


Iuaby 
LUIGI DALLAPICOLLA 


y) 
SOV REI ty 


RICHARD TRUNK 


Eze ches le vakin 


BOHUSLAV MARTINU 


LEOS JANACEK 


ZOLTAN KODALY 
WILLIAM WALTON 
RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
MAURICE RAVEL 
CAMILLE ST.-SAENS 


Gusbvvn 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
RICHARD STRAUSS 


OTTORINO RESPIGHI 
ERMANNO WOLF-FERRARI ; 


Z Brant 


HEITOR VILLA-LOBOS 


ASCAP is proud of its services in stimulating the productivity of serious composers 


by providing them with financial incentives. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS | 


30 ROCKEFELLER Piaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Recitalists work hard and loyally to get the notes of the music right, 


but surprisingly few of them communicate anything when they perform 


F ART is a form of communication, and music the form 
of art best suited to the communication of sentiments, 
feelings, emotions, it does seem strange that the clear 

communications of these should be beset with so many dif- 
ficulties. Perfection of the technical amenities, or at least 
an approach to it, is more commonly to be met with in 
the concert hall than is a convincing interpretation of any- 
thing. They play and sing so prettily, these recitalists, work 
so hard and so loyally to get the notes of the music right 
that it is a matter of constant astonishment to me how few 
of them can make it speak. 

Composers, too, have trouble communicating, especially 
American composers. They make you great, big, beautiful, 
shapely structures; but it is not always clear what purpose, 
with regard to living, these are intended to fulfill. One has 
a strange feeling sometimes, right in the middle of a concert 
season, that the music world, both the composers and their 
executants, are just a swarm of busy ants, accomplishing 
nothing to human eyes but carrying grains of sand back 
and forth. How much useful work anybody is doing. of 
course, is hard to know. But seldom, O, so seldom, does 
a musical action of any kind speak clearly, simply, without 
detours. 

Part of this inefficiency comes, I am sure, from the pres- 
tige of romantic attitudes in a nonromantic age. From the 
violinist in a Russian restaurant who hopes to be tipped 
for pushing his violin into your shashlik to the concert 
pianist who moons over the keys or slaps at them in a 
seeming fury, all are faking. They are counterfeiting trans- 
ports that they do not have and that in nine cases out of 


JJ ced 
From MUSIC RIGHT AND LEFT, by Virgil Thomson. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of Henry Holt & Co., Inc. Copyright, 1951, by Virgil Thomson. 
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By VIRGIL THOMSON 


ten are not even the subject of the music. For music of pas- 
sionate and personal expressivity is a small part indeed of 
standard repertory. There is a little of it, though very little, 
in Mozart, a bit more in Beethoven, some in Mendelssohn. 
a great deal in Schumann and Chopin, less in Brahms, and 
then practically no more at all till you get to Bartok. Its 
presence in Bruckner and Mahler, though certain, is ob- 
scured by monumental preoccupations, Berlioz, Liszt and 
Wagner, Strauss and Schoenberg, even Debussy and_ the 
modernists operate mostly on a level of complexity that 
prevents an efficient interpreter from going too wild and 
the meaning from getting too private. It is not that technical 
difficulties prevent introversion. But the simple fact that 
the subject of most music is evocation obliges both composer 
and executant to objective procedures. 


Music of personal lyricism, Schumann, for instance, 
can be played or sung without antics and often is. But it 
cannot be rendered convincingly without personal involve- 
ment. This poses the problem of sincerity. You can write 
or execute music of the most striking evocative power by 
objective methods, provided you have an active imagination. 
You can represent other people’s emotions, as in the theatre, 
by the same means, plus decorum. But you cannot project a 
personal sentiment that you do not have. If you fake it 
knowingly. you are dramatizing that which should be trans- 
mitted directly; and if you fake it unknowingly, you are 
merely, by deceiving yourself, attempting to deceive your 
audience, 

Sincerity is not a requisite for theatrical work, for evoca- 
tive work, for any music that is, however poetic, objective 
in character. Taste, intelligence, and temperament are the 
only requirements. These will enable you to get into 
any role and out of it again, (Continued on Page 51) 
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here’s Music in Stamps 


Philatelic issues honor the memory of European and American musicians 


By THEODORA KOCH 


USICIANS HAVE BEEN COMMEMORATED on 

postage stamps oftener than any other 

single group of artists. The United States 
has honored Stephen C. Foster, John Philip Sousa, 
Victor Herbert, Edward MacDowell and Ethelbert 
Nevin. Most European countries, too, have issued 
stamps in memory of their musical. sons. 

Shown on these pages are some of the musical 
commemoratives which have appeared in recent 
years. This is by no means a complete list, but a 
representative cross-section of musical philately. 

Josef Gabriel Rheinberger (1) is better remem- 
bered in his native state of Liechtenstein than out- 
side it. He wrote operas, oratorios and large orches- 
tral works. This stamp was issued in 1939 to com- 
memorate the centenary of his birth. 

France has commemorated such musicians as 
Gounod (2), Massenet (3), Debussy (26) and 
Chabrier (27). Proceeds from sales of the Debussy 
stamp were used for the relief of unemployed in- 
tellectuals. 

Mozart (4) has been honored by Germany, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. This stamp was issued 
by Germany in 1941 to commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of Mozart’s death. 

Centenaries of Smetana (5) and Dvorak (16) 
are observed in two Czechoslovakian issues. 

Austria, for 150 years the musical capital of 
Europe, can boast more celebrated musicians than 
any other country except Italy. Many have appeared 
on Austrian stamps. A partial list includes Schubert 
(6), Bruckner (7) and three Viennese operetta 
composers—Millécker (8), Johann Strauss, Jr. (9) 
and Johann Strauss, Sr. (10). 


Austria can also point with pride to Pastor 
Josef Mohr and Organist Franz Gruber (15), who 
wrote the words and music for a Christmas carol 
beloved the world over—“‘Silent Night, Holy Night.” 

Germany has issued many stamps for Richard 
Wagner (13). Even Wagnerian heroes, like Hans 
Sachs in “Die Meistersinger” (12) and Siegfried 
(14) have appeared on German stamps. 

Italy’s muscial heroes are, naturally, opera com- 
posers—Cimarosa (11), Rossini (24), Bellini 
(18), Spontini (20) and Pergolesi (21). No. 19 
shows the house where Bellini died at 34, after 
writing 11 operas, the best-known being “Norma.” 

Italy also has honored the immortal violinmaker 
Stradivarius (17). 

Chopin (25) is a national hero in Poland, and 
his picture has appeared frequently on Polish 
stamps. The latest issue observed the 100th anni- 
versary of his death in 1849, 


Finland issued No. 23 in 1945, commemorat- 
ing the 80th birthday of the great Finnish com- 
poser Jean Sibelius. 

No. 22 is a “mystery” stamp. It bears the word 
“Italy,” above which appear the first four meas- 
ures of the Polish national anthem and the order 
of Polonia Restituta (Restored Poland), one of 
the nation’s highest decorations. No one is quite 
sure where the stamp comes from, but it is thought 
to have been issued either by the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-Exile or military authorities for the use of 
Polish troops fighting in Italy during World War 
II. At any rate it is an unusual item which is highly 
prized by collectors. THE END 
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Hwvery voice 


is a problem 


By ROSALIE MILLER 


sare NRICO Caruso, after a day of listening to aspiring 
ROSALIE MILLER : : Una 
but ungifted young singers, is said to have com- 


mented wryly: “Half the world thinks it can sing; 

and the other half knows it can sing.” 
Any vocal teacher who has been in the field a few years 
Ls would doubtless agree with Caruso. Most young students 
Even Metropolitan Opera perform- have the mistaken idea that all the singer needs is a voice. 


Few will concede that singing is an arduous career which 
ers must work hard to overcome vocal requires as much preparation as being a doctor or lawyer. 
F : : Singing is a skill which must be learned. The teacher 
shortcomings, maintains the teacher who tells a student to “sing naturally,” is asking the impos- 
: 3 : sible. While the singing of a ballad or folksong artist ma 
of Anne Bollinger and Regina Resnik be “natural,” that of aceon singer is not. Nie ia 
be trained to withstand the new pressures put upon them by 
the taxing work of singing art-songs and operatic arias. A_ 


singer without a good vocal foundation will lose his voice 


with the first strain of overwork, or from being obliged to 
REGINA RESNIK ANNE BOLLINGER sing when physically tired. 


My feeling is that the entire basis of good singing is” 
proper breathing. Without a knowledge of breath and how 
to handle it, the entire vocal structure will topple. 

My own formula for teaching is based primarily on cor-— 
rect breathing, which means training the muscles to hold 
a breath and release just enough of it to get through the 
phrase. Interrelated with correct breathing are correct 
articulation (and here I depend on phonetics to help my 
singers who do not speak a foreign language), training in 
the use of both vowels and consonants, and the correct use _ 
of the lips, jaw and tongue. 

By understanding breath and vowels, I do not mean that 
a singer should become muscle-bound. He should, rather, 
have all muscles under control so as to achieve complete 
ease while singing. | maintain that there should be only 


two points of tension in the body while singing—the lower 
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rib expansion and the corners of the lips. The latter should. 
be pinched slightly, so that the upper teeth show. By this 

means the centers of the lips remain free, and the chin can- 

not be pushed forward. 

Stiffness in tongue or jaw can be a serious handicap for 
a singer. I give exaggerated exercises to relax these often- 
offending members. 

I have found exercises on single tones useful with breath- 
ing exercises. It should be stressed, however, that these 
exercises correspond to the bar exercises of a ballet dancer. 
They are indispensable, but one does not actually dance in 
that mechanical way. One such exercise can be illustrated 
as follows: Stand straight, with shoulders down and chest 
up, drop the jaw easily, with the tip of the tongue touching 
the gum and lower front teeth. Sniff quickly through the 
nose, and at the same time expand the ribs rapidly. Sing. 
Then relax the ribs with the abdomen in and the diaphragm 
quiet. 

In doing this and other exercises, it should be stressed 
that, while basic technique is always the same, certain rules 
must be modified to suit individual jaw and facial structure. 
No hard and fast rule can be laid down which applies to all 
voices under all conditions. There is no substitute for the 
experienced, discerning ear of the vocal teacher. 

A good maxim to remember, however, is that no grimace 
is necessary for producing tone. The face must be used to 
express emotion. Whatever is strained and distorted in 
facial position is wrong. 

But if grimaces are to be avoided, it does not follow that 
facial muscles are completely in repose while singing. One 
frequently hears the statement that singing is the same as 
speaking; or that singing is merely “extended speech.” | 
think this idea is a fallacy. Singing should sound natural, 
but it can never be natural. When we speak, for example, 
in a conversational tone, we never open our mouths to the 
widest possible point. This speaking-voice position is ade- 
quate in singing for low tones, but as we ascend the scale 
it becomes necessary to open the mouth to the utmost. 

Again, most of us are careless about pronunciation when 
we speak. We must modify our spoken pronunciation con- 
siderably if we are to have clear diction in singing. 

Some teachers advocate copying the sensation of yawn- 
ing when about to sing. I find that this often tightens and 
depresses the back of the tongue too far. If the student finds 
sensations of this sort helpful, a better model is the sensation 


felt at the beginning of a sneeze. 


On the other hand, many students are only confused 
when told to sing as if they were about to sneeze. Instruction 
methods must be tailored to suit each pupil. No vocal teacher 
can use an assembly-line technique in teaching, any more 
than a doctor can issue a blanket diagnosis and prescription 
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for all his patients. Each pupil must be taught on an indi- 
vidual basis, determined by the teacher’s analysis of his 
strong and weak points, 

Two of my students, Anne Bollinger and Regina Resnik, 
are now singing in the Metropolitan. When they first began 
to study with me, they represented diametrically opposite 
vocal problems. 

Anne Bollinger had an easy upper register, but she used 
three different methods of producing it. As a result, it 
sounded at various times as if three separate sopranos were 
singing. Her voice also was light and lacked carrying power. 

I convinced Anne that a concentrated, resonant sound 
was what she wanted. We evened out her scale by developing 
the voice up and down from C within the treble staff. Judi- 
cious use of breath made her voice more brilliant. It was 
not a question of taking in more breath, but of expanding 
the lungs more fully at their base and of exhaling more 
evenly and slowly. 


Regina Resnik was a different problem. She was a big- 
voiced lyric soprano, and was trained by me as such until 
she was engaged by the Metropolitan. Then she was assigned 
roles like Leonora in “Trovatore” and the title role of 
“Aida” which are written for dramatic soprano. We could 
not protest, and tried to work out a formula to enable her 
to cope with the heavy demands of these operas. 

I finally persuaded Regina that it was better to be 
drowned out by a flood of strings and brass than to take a 
chance of forcing, which would merely throw her voice out 
of line without producing a bigger tone. Gradually, through 
constant singing, she developed the middle register needed 
for these operas, and last year achieved her biggest success 
as Sieglinde, a role which sometimes has been sung by a 
high mezzo. 

With careful training it is possible to work wonders with 
a voice. The great thing is to make haste slowly. An Italian 
proverb says, “The more haste, the less speed.” Too much 
strain on a young voice can ruin it. I well recall the story 
of Porpora, who kept Caffarelli on exercises alone for five 
years, until the tenor was ready. No singer today will study 
that way; they are all impatient to make their debut. But 
if you examine the careers of young singers who began in 
their teens and early twenties, you will usually find that 
they are finished just at the time when they should be in 
their vocal prime. 

America has more beautiful natural voices, I believe, 
than any other nation on earth. Many of our neophytes fail 
to capitalize on their potentialities because they are too 
eager to find a short-cut to singing success. There is no 
such thing, and I believe there never will be. The goal today 
as in the past is to be reached only through painstaking, 
persistent effort continued through years of study. THE END 
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By BASIL RATHBONE 
As told to Rose Heylbut 


NLESS THE RECITALIST performs be- 
hind a screen, the first impression 
he makes is a visual one. From 

his initial step out of the wings until he 
begins his music, his audience derives a 
definite reaction from the way he manages 
himself. 

The instrumentalist, as well as the vo- 
calist with a modicum of stage coaching, 
bulwarks his peace of mind by learning 
how to control his body under scrutiny. 
He can borrow a number of points from the 
basic training of the actor. 

To the average layman, acting means 
doing things, preferably at high emotional 
pitch. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth! The actor’s goal is to learn repose— 
how to be still; how, without stiffness of 
self-consciousness, to do nothing whatever 
but be himself. And this is the most difficult 
thing to learn. Actually, you cannot learn 
it all at once, as you memorize a poem or 
master a dancestep. Repose comes gradual- 
ly, as the result of control. 


I got my own training in Sir Frank 
Benson’s Company of Shakespearian Reper- 
tory, one of those fine British institutions 
to which one was attached as a student, 
studying many skills, assuming many parts, 
and rounding out experience in various 
types of performance. 

Training in Shakespearian repertory is 
particularly valuable because of the stric- 
tures imposed by the costumes, The actor 
in a modern play can always fall back 
upon two stock gestures—he can put his 


hands in his pocket, or he can smoke. The 
Shakespearian actor can do neither; he 
must rely solely on his own control. 

The best way to master controlled ease 
of gesture is to practice before a mirror. 
At first, you will be overwhelmed with 
self-consciousness; but that will pass—and 
with it, the first qualms of being looked at. 

First you must learn to stand. Find an 
easy, erect posture in which you feel com- 
fortable and not as if you had swallowed 
a ramrod. Keep your feet together, hold 
your head high, put your shoulders back, 
and stand tall. Make this position as na- 
tural as possible, and get used to it—before 
the mirror. 


Maintaining this posture, you must next 
learn to walk—not stride or gallop. To 
aid balance, try this helpful device: draw 
a straight chalk line across the room and 
walk on it slowly, one foot exactly in front 
of the other, keeping the steps even and 
throwing the legs. At first you can hardly 
negotiate a distance of four feet on the 
line. Keep on trying. Presently you man- 
age the four feet. Presently you cross the 
room. At last the line-walking begins to 
come naturally. When this happy moment 
arrives, use the same gestures and walk 
toward a mirror. You will be surprised to 
note the rhythm which has come into your 
step. Keep on practicing! 

In learning to sit, there is no fixed ges- 
ture. Unlike the step-by-step process of 
walking, seating oneself depends upon in- 
dividual physical type. A short, stumpy 


How do you look 


to your audience? 


Recitalists can benefit by borrowing the tricks 


of stage deportment of an experienced actor 


person seats himself differently from a 
tall, thin one. In general, sit back, let the 
base of the spine (but not the upper part 
of the back) touch the back of the chair, 
and keep your legs naturally straight, 
neither stretched out nor pulled in. The 
best way is the way that feels easiest. Again, 
watch yourself in a glass. 


In using your hands, remember that, 
in an accomplished actor’s gestures, there 
is no such thing as a straight line. Straight- 
line motions are jerky and hard. Always 
there must be a slight curve. We had our 
first lesson in the use of hands through 
the business of a handshake, and for this, 
our Director’s wife, Lady Benson, took us 
in charge. First she thrust her hand out 
in an unbroken line from shoulder to fin- 
eértips—as a lesson in what not to do. 
Next, she changed this into an exaggerated 
curve, palm and wrist out, elbow in. Finally, 
she took out the exaggeration and extended 
a gently and gracefully curved hand. 

The actor learns never to use his hands 
—or any other part of his body—without 
a purpose. One moves only as a means of 
conveying thought. Where nothing pur- 
poseful is expressed by a gesture, don’t 
make one. Stay still. There is nothing more 
effective. There is nothing less effective 
than meaningless motion. This, precisely, 
is the basis of the controlled repose of 
which I spoke before, and which flows 
into you as you learn to stand, walk, sit, 
use your hands—and not use your hands. 

As you grow in (Continued on Page 56) 
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| Paes HEARD many mothers say, 
“Betty is doing splendidly with her piano 
lessons, but now she wants to play popular 
music and her teacher will not allow it.” 
Or, “Richard wants to learn to play popu- 
lar music so that he will be popular with 
his crowd.” 

Mildred brings a popular piece to her 
lesson, and remarks slyly, “May I learn 
this next?” And we teachers sigh. We want 
so much to instill the love for the classics 
into their young and impressionable minds. 
And we have so little time. What are we 
going to do? The problem is here. We can- 
not ignore it. 

Are you going to say, as one teacher 
did, “Well, go ahead and play it—at home.” 
And then forget it. Or, “No, we are study- 
ing the classics, there is no place for that 
type of music.” 

I recall, when I was in college taking 
the high school vocal music methods, that 
the question was raised, “If the boys and 
girls ask for popular songs, what shall we 
do?” After much debate on the subject we 
arrived at the following answer. Do not 
bring it up, but if they ask for it, give it 
to them. And I thought that a most sen- 
sible solution. 

In piano teaching, my answer is: “Yes, 
if anything of value can be taught with it.” 

Well, can anything of value be taught 
with it? 

Certainly. I have found several good 
reasons why it should be taught if the 
children ask for it. I will admit that I do 
not bring up the subject of popular music 
with my students, and as long as they have 
no interest in it, I allow the sleeping dog 
to lie peacefully. 

One of the most interesting ways to teach 
chords is in so-called popular music. Ex- 
amine a piece of the music. Almost every 
measure is marked off for chords, pre- 
sumably for the guitar. 


The child’s interest is high. He brings 
a popular piece with him. Show him the 
chord symbols as written above the treble 
clef. Tell him: “We will learn to play it 
with chords, and not as written. The mel- 
ody is to be played with the right hand, 
and we will harmonize the left hand as 
soon as we learn the chords.” He will be 
eager to start. A teacher will find this 
high rate of interest and enthusiasm most 


eratifying. 
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Shall I teach my students 


Popular Music? 


You may decide to forbid it—or 


discover the value of popular music as a teaching 


aid. First, read this provocative opinion 


By LLOYD ALLAN SWANSON 


Have the child play the C scale. Then 
have him pick out the tonic, mediant and 
dominant notes, but for simplicity’s sake 
call them 1, 3 and 5 at first. Have him 
play the chord and name it. Show him 
that it was built from certain notes in the 
scale. Play it with both hands and at vari- 
ous places on the keyboard until he knows 
the chord perfectly. 

Continue this with all the scales. And 
here is where I check on each child’s knowl- 
edge of scales. Talk about the reasons for 
the sharps and flats in the scales. Have 
him number the notes of the scale—1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8. See that the fingering is cor- 
rect. And see that he does not confuse the 
numbered notes with finger numbers, espe- 
cially in the left hand. 

Call the number one note the tonic, and 
he too will soon be doing it. Naturally you 
will bring up the names of the keys as we 
go through the scales, because you are 
locating the tonic chords and: the same 
name applies to the chord. 

Try to catch the scales and chords in 
the order of the sharp and flat progres- 
sions—Key of C, F, B-flat, E-flat, and 
A-flat; then back to C, G, D, A, and E. 
If there is a chance that they will re- 
member that order, so much the better. 
We usually do not go beyond four sharps 


_and four flats at first, unless a chord in the 


chosen piece calls for it. 

We also find that it is fun to discuss 
triads built on all the tones of the scale. 
This is a different approach from that 
of finding all the tonic chords from the 


various scales, so be careful that it does 
not confuse the child. We find that the 
chords built on IV and V of the scale are 
major and I suggest that we examine a 
few popular pieces to see if the piece ends 
with a V-I harmony or IV-I. This leads 
us into a discussion of cadences, and the 
children are eager to look for endings. We 
discover that most popular music ends 
V-I, and that most of the hymns end with 
a IV-I ending. We talk about the Plagal 
Cadence, or Amen Cadence when we find 
a V-I ending. By this time the children 
are so excited making discoveries, that I 
often find it difficult to end the lesson on 
time. Did you ask for interest? 


Now that we have learned all the tonic 
chords (up to four sharps and four flats) 
with both hands, we have the fun of turn- 
ing them over on their heads and we call 
it inverting the chord. The discussions on 
inversions come in here. All possible ex- 
periments are made in inverting the chords 
and noticing how differently they look and 
sound. We play a game in which I play 
an inverted chord and they try to identify 
it. Gradually the fear of inversions disap- 
pears and the child learns to identify the 
third of the chord even in the inversion. 

Continuing this discussion, it is an easy 
matter to change the sound of the chord 
by lowering the third a half step, and we 
are off on a discussion of minors. Let the 
child do most of it. Remember that the 
teacher is only a guide in this teaching 
process. He can (Continued on Page 57) 
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Don’t force the issue! 


AN OPEN LETTER 


to the father of a boy who won’t practice 


Horace Cooke's ten-year-old 
son Peter had shown a real liking 
for music and a flair for playing 
the piano. But when it came time 
to practice, he just wanted to 
"get through it." 

Although Horace had no idea 
of training his son to be a pro- 
fessional musician, he wanted him 
to do well whatever he undertook. 
Horace sometimes wondered if he 
was going too far each time he 
insisted on a letter-perfect per- 
formance from his small son. 

Horace asked the advice of his 
friend John Knowles Robbins, a 
French teacher who had long 
made music his hobby. This letter 
is the answer he received. 


Dear Horaee: 


I was sorry to hear that you are en- 
countering certain problems in connection 
with Peter’s work at the piano. Perhaps 
it may help you if I tell you about my 
own experiences at Peter’s age. 

Music means much to me, because I have 


always enjoyed it. This enjoyment is the. 


thing for which I am honestly grateful to 
my family, my teachers, and my more en- 
lightened friends. I was almost never made 
to practice. Music was never forced down 
my throat. My feeling is that, in dealing 
with a child’s musical education, we must 
never lose sight of the chief objective: his 
enjoyment of music, rather than any musi- 
cal skill which he may acquire. 

Particularly in the formative stages, it 


will do him little or no good to play “well,” 
if he feels cramped or unhappy in his prac- 
tice. Better, frankly, to have him give it 
up altogether if he doesn’t enjoy it. He will 
be better off listening to records, or to 
good radio-programs—if he likes them— 
or reading good books, or playing ball, 
or just romping. The contagion of your 
own enthusiasm will be a moving force in 
his growth, in music as in everything else. 
The things which will make his life worth 
living are those which he does, not from 
a sense of duty, but from heart-felt desire. 
There is no other way. 

If he is to earn his living by playing, 
that is another matter. But even from that 
standpoint, most effective professionals 
whom I have known, who are happy in 
their work, have always practiced because 
they wanted to, and because, somehow, they 
were inspired rather than disciplined. 

Musical feeling, rather than showman- 
ship, is the key to musical taste, and, 
crudely as this feeling may manifest itself, 
it should not be smothered or discouraged 
if the child is to be enriched. He will never 
express dominion without first knowing 
freedom and enjoyment. 

All this is very general, and, I hope, not 
too presumptuous. 

In my own case, the incentive approach 
was always effective. I was a jazz-enthusiast, 
although not too adequate a performer. | 
was first told that I could play all the jazz 
I chose, but that if I neglected to practice 
the more basic things first, my lessons 
would be discontinued. I did not respond 
too well to this approach. But my teacher 
was wise enough to point out that slow 
and careful rhythmic work in my regular 
practices was essential to jazz. I responded 
to this idea and practiced more carefully. 

I was fortunate, too, in that at all times 
I was working on at least one composition 
which I enjoyed. 

I cordially disliked Czerny exercises be- 
cause of their musical emptiness, but it 
was pointed out to ‘me that after I had 
done twenty minutes of Czerny, I would be 
able to play Heller and Chopin with greater 
ease, mastery, and enjoyment. Experience 
proved this to be true. There has never 
been a practice-day in my life when I did 
not practice at least one thing which I 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

A boy, it seems to me, should develop 
rhythm first of all. He is made for it, 
because of his muscular strength, and he 
enjoys it. This (Continued on Page 64) 
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Notes of an amateur 


VIOLIN 


MAKER 


A Philadelphia lawyer who makes violins as a 


hobby describes the results of 35 years’ experiments 


By GEORGE P. ORR 


OR OVER 200 years excellent violin 

makers in Europe and America have 

been trying to equal the productions 
of Antonio Stradivarius (1644-1737) and 
of Joseph Guarnerius del Gesu (1698- 
1745), both of Cremona. Since practically 
every violinist of first rank today uses a 
violin made by one of these Cremonese 
makers, we can safely assume that their 
instruments are still unequalled. 

The price of these instruments puts them 
beyond the purse of the average young 
violinist, and, in these days of gift and 
other taxes, there is less and less probabil- 
ity of an “angel” coming to the rescue. 

The creating of new violins which our 
young artists will find adequate for play- 
ing in the largest halls, and also within 
their means, is a real challenge. 

We have in both Europe and America 
splendid makers who, relieved of economic 
pressure, might well achieve this goal; 
but they must earn a living. 

It was with this thought in mind that 
the writer began making violins as a hobby 
35 years ago. 

In the field of research the amateur has 
certain advantages. He is not pressed for 
time. An extra year in the making of a 
violin is of no moment; expense is not 
(or should not be) a factor. 


If a plate or a batch of varnish does 
not come up to expectations, the amateur 
maker discards it. He makes nothing for 
sale, hence “appearance” is never achieved 
at the sacrifice of tone. He has no secrets 
to guard, so every step or experiment is 
discussed with a professional violin maker. 

The writer has made only seven violins; 
but they have been the subject of continu- 
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ous experiments and tests, such as rethick- 
nessing, revarnishing, changing the sound 
holes, etc. He has examined over 50 Strads 
and a number of Guarneri del Gesu. He 
has seen some of them disassembled and 
has had a Strad and Nicholas Amati at 


hand with which to make comparisons. 


Professionals have used the writer’s 
violins in symphony orchestras and in con- 
cert. They have suggested that he record 
the results of his experiments. The fol- 
lowing is therefore submitted—for con- 
sideration only, as many of the matters 
discussed are still controversial—with no 
pretense of having “discovered the secret 
of Stradivarius.” 

We shall not discuss the purely mechan- 
ical problems of violin-making. They are 
ably and beautifully covered in Heron- 
Allen’s “Violin Making, As It Was—and 
Is,” published by Carl Fischer, Inc., and 
to a lesser degree in “You Can Make a 
Stradivarius Violin,” by Joseph V. Reid— 
a Popular Mechanics book. 

It is regrettable that the great violin 
makers left no written records or instruc- 
tions. There are several excellent works 
on violin making, but the authors left no 
outstanding instruments. Those who made 
the great violins were probably (a) too 
busy to write; (b) incapable of reducing 
their knowledge to writing: or (c) jealous 
of their methods. 

In our opinion, progress in rediscover- 
ing the secrets of the Italian masters has 
been slow because later makers have tried 
to copy form instead of substance. 

Skilled violin makers have often re- 
produced a Stradivarius faithfully in every 
detail, but without (Continued on Page 47) 


Front, side and back views of two violins 
made by George P. Orr. Instrument at 
right is copy of a Joseph Guarnerius del 
Gesu in the Wanamaker Collection; that 
at left is Mr. Orr's design, with features 
of both Bergonzi and Stradivarius models. 
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E T nN C S C BS nN S C Tt mM C C rehearses his Orchestre 


de la Suisse Romande for a Geneva performance of Stravinsky’s “Firebird” Suite 


RNEST ANSERMET, celebrated Swiss conductor, is 
E; well-known in America through guest appear- 
ances with leading orchestras here. His U. S. conduct- 
ing dates this season include concerts in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Chicago. From Chicago 
he goes to Montreal and Havana. 

Originally a professor of mathematics, Ansermet 
turned to music in his twenties and in 1918 founded the 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Under his direction it has since become one of 
Europe’s leading orchestras. 

Before leaving for America last fall, Ansermet con- 
ducted a performance of Igor Stravinsky’s “Firebird” 
Suite in Geneva. During rehearsals of the “Firebird” 
music, a photographer slipped into Geneva’s Victoria 
Hall. Pictures on these two pages show what went on 
while the performance was being put together. 
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CHORAL SINGING 


orrect Breathing for Singers 


PART TWO: The secret of correct normal breathing lies in good posture 


By JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 


O MASTER CORRECT breathing it is 
necessary to know how we breathe 
when we carry on with the normal 
functions of living. There is the breath of 
repose. We use it when we sleep, and when 
we are completely relaxed, but no one can 
sing or perform in public when he is com- 
pletely relaxed. The sheer act of trying to 
say something through an art is as in- 
volved as is the art of music itself and 
requires great activity on the part of the 
performer. To discover how this activity 
is expressed put your thumb on the end of 
the sternum and your hand over the part 
of the abdomen that lies between the lines 
of the receding ribs on either side of your 
body. At the same time put your left hand 
at the side of the body on the lower rib 
line. Say “Oh!” first with the mood of 
quiet satisfaction, second with a mood of 
great weariness, next with a mood of long- 
ing, next with a mood of surprise, next 
with a mood of sudden irritation, next 
with a mood of tenderness. You will notice 
that each time you exclaim “Oh” for a 
different mood you make a different use 
of the muscles of the body. 


Such observation proves that man has 
been so made up as to breathe in response 
to the various moods that go to make up 
the complex emotional life of man. He does 
this automatically because he is so made 
that the body constantly supplies the re- 
quired amount of oxygen for all of the 
different moods that arise during a day 
of normal living. The poised individual 
is then the individual who controls the 
moods he uses during the day. The nerv- 
ous, temperamental and sometimes hysteri- 
cal individual is the 
moods control him. The nervous individual 
is always short of oxygen and is continu- 


individual whose 


ally having a conflict within himself. 


The singer then who wishes to be an 
artist must, above everything else, learn 
to discern and then project the moods the 
composer used when he created the music, 
and so it becomes the singer’s task to make 
the public feel these moods. The beginning 
of breathing. and the foundation of art- 
istry rest then in breathing for each mood 
the singer expects to create. When this 
result is accomplished an amazing realiza- 
tion comes into the consciousness of the 
singer. He discovers that each mood has 
its own pace, and that if he breathes for 
a mood he not only has the right amount 
of oxygen in the blood stream but he has 
the feeling of the pace or the tempi in his 
muscles. He is then ready for the attack. 
So the formula for the singer or the con- 
ductor, for the pianist or the violinist, the 
woodwind or brass player; is the same. It 
is mood—breath—pace—attack. 

Before we continue concerning breath 
control perhaps something should be said 
about muscles. 

The diaphragm is a dome-shaped muscle 
that makes a solid airtight partition be- 
tween the abdomen and the thorax. The 
diaphragm muscle is in reality two mus- 
cles. The one part is attached to the 
sternum in front and to the three upper 
lumbar vertebrae in the back. At the sides 
of the body it is attached to the six lower 
ribs and cartilages. The central part of 
the diaphragm is a tendon not attached to 
any bone. The diaphragm is one of the 
most powerful muscles in the body, and 
so functions that one cannot strike a blow, 
kick a football, throw a basketball or a 
baseball, or serve a tennis ball without the 
sternum giving a slight outward and up- 
ward bound and the ribs at the same time 
moving out a little from the sides of the 
body because of the action of the dia- 
phragm. It also follows that we cannot 


sing a tone with vitality without a similar 
manifestation, This is not a cause, as is 
sometimes taught. This is a result of cor- 
rect vital activity both in sports and in 
singing. 


The secret of correct normal breathing 
lies in good posture, and the easiest way 
to achieve it is to lie flat on the floor 
with the entire spine touching the floor. 
If a sway-back condition keeps the spine 
from touching in its entirety it is good to 
raise the knees keeping the feet on the 
floor, causing the back to straighten un- 
til all parts of the spine meet the floor. 
Through this exercise of raising the knees 
the individual will gradually become able 
to keep the back straight. When this much 
is accomplished he should then stand 
against the wall with the back still touch- 
ing the wall in its entirety. Again he may 
have to bend the knees a little at the be- 
ginning. When the back is straight as the 
individual stands against the wall, the next 
step is to practice walking with this ac- 
quired posture. This posture is accepted 
by actors who must move about easily in 
a limited space and yet not attract atten- 
tion to the movement. With such posture 
incorrect breathing is almost impossible. 
The individual will find that when he is 
relaxed there is a slight outward protru- 
sion in the upper abdomen, but when he 
is active the expansion extends around the 
entire body. Especially is this activity 
noticeable in the back. The best way to 
observe perfect breathing is to put your 
hand around the waist of a baby and notice 
his breathing, then while he is lying on 
his stomach notice how his back expands 
in breathing, especially when he is very 
active and kicking. A child of three months 
has never studied voice, but its breathing 
is perfect. The im- (Continued on Page 64) 
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of instrumental music that they have a 
wide knowledge of materials and tech- 
niques for teaching everything from begin- 


[ IS GENERALLY EXPECTED of teachers 


ning classes in all types of instruments to 
ensemble groups, orchestras and 
bands in elementary, junior and senior high. 

This is a large order, yet we heartily con- 
cur that all schools should have a complete 
offering in each field. 

In the crowded curriculum of the present- 
day school, no subject can be completely 
covered. But any school which hopes even 
in some idealistic future to achieve a com- 


small 


plete program must do a great deal of 
careful, long-range planning. 

In teaching any language—and music is 
no exception—it is important to follow a 
logical sequence if the learner is to make 
progress. One would hardly expect a child 
to enjoy advanced language before some of 
the basic fundamentals had been learned. 
We believe that learning to play an orches- 
tral or band instrument presents the same 
“language learning” pattern. 

In the study of Spanish, students must 
meet certain pre-requisites before advanc- 
ing beyond the beginning stage. We believe 
instrumental music study should follow a 
like pattern. 


In an orderly sequence of learning 
leading to mastery of an orchestral or band 
instrument, courses and activities should be 
eraduated on at least three general levels of 
attainment—(1) the beginning groups, (2) 
the intermediate groups, and (3) the ad- 
vanced performers. Perhaps such groupings 
are to be found in grades 4-6 as the first 
level, grades 7-9 as the second level and 
grades 10-12 as the advanced level. At any 
rate, it is our firm belief that students must 
be permitted to advance from the lower 
levels up in a continuous sequence, if real 
progress is to be made in playing. Some 
students younger than fourth grade might 
be admitted to the beginning classes, and 
some students with out-of-school training 
might be eligible for the intermediate or 
advanced group. A very flexible program 
would be necessary to meet all the individ- 
ual needs, but the important fact is that 
every student who seeks entrance to the pro- 
gram should be able to find a niche where 
his talent and technique could be chal- 
lenged. 

Some students will not be physically able 
to enter such a program in the elementary 
school and some parents will not be inter- 
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BAND & ORCHESTRA DEPT. conducted by William D. Revelli 


chooks need 


a complete 


instrumental program 


Ensemble groups, orchestras and bands in all grades 


are essential for a well-rounded school music plan 


By RALPH E. RUSH 


. 


Chairman of Music Education, University of Southern California 


ested in permitting their children to start 
at such an early age. Hence, the beginners’ 
classes in junior high school should be 
given much importance. 

In twenty years of public school instru- 
mental teaching, this writer has seen more 
successful instrumentalists start at seventh 
grade level than at any other. In a junior 
high school of 7-8-9 grades, it is logical for 
beginners to slart in the seventh grade, pro- 
ceed to the intermediate groups in the 
eighth grade and “make the first team” 
in the ninth grade. 

In most school systems it will be neces- 
sary for some beginners to start al senior 
high school. This is far from ideal, of 
course, for a student who waits until tenth 
grade to start a career as an instrumentalist 
will have to make rapid strides to oyercome 
the handicap of competing with pupils who 
started earlier. However, it can be done 
quite successfully. If the entire instrumen- 
tal program is confined to the senior high 
school, then all three levels should be pro- 
vided, but the advanced level can hardly be 
expected to achieve the same standard that 
can be found in a school offering seven or 
eight years of instrumental music training. 

Within each of these three levels there 
should be a wide variety of opportunity for 
individuals to experiment and develop. 
Even before the instrument 
classes, there should be some form of pre- 


beginning 


orchestra or pre-band experience during 
which time some type of talent tests 
and aptitude experiments are conducted to 
help locate those students who seem best 
equipped for a career in instrumental mu- 
sic. For the beginning group there should 
be at least a beginning band class com- 
posed of winds only, and a beginning string 
class for bowed strings only. 


The writer differs with those who ad- 
vocate beginning orchestras with all instru- 
ments present. The material that is avail- 
able for teaching such classes is all con- 
ceived for either the strings with winds 
added, or the winds with strings added. The 
keys that are used, the starting tones, the 
range and other problems first met, all 
point to this fact. And it is well-known that 
what is good for beginning winds seldom 
interests beginning strings and vice-versa. 
String players who start with winds in the 
same class can hardly be expected to 
achieve any degree of accuracy in placing 
pitch correctly, since they spend most of 
their time scraping hard even to be heard. 
The problems of string tone quality and 
intonation are seldom given any considera- 
tion. The usual procedure is for the strings 
to drop out of such a group until only a 
beginning band is left. 

At the elementary level it is recommended 
that where possible (Continued on Page 62) 
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ORGANIST’S PAGE 


Music for the 
Easter Service 


Newly-published compositions, in addition 


to established masterworks, give the church organist 


a wealth of material for his Holy Week services 


By ALEXANDER McCURDY 


Be sunDAY, Holy Week and 


Easter Day pose a problem which has given 
many a church musician gray hair—what 
to do about “Les Rameaux” (“The Palms”). 

This grand old number—and it is a 
grand number, one of those pieces so pop- 
ular as to be its own worst enemy—has 
seen hard service for many years. Too 
many years, we sometimes think. Yet there 
are in every congregation worshippers to 
whom Palm Sunday without “The Palms” 
would be as unthinkable as Christmas Eve 
without “Silent Night.” On their account 
some dare not omit it from the service in 
favor of less hackneyed music. 

After much cogitation I have arrived at 
a foolproof solution for “The Palms.” Play 
it. Play it even if your musical conscience 
recoils at every bar. Give it the most 
musicianly rendition you know how. Then 
pass on to other pieces which are less trite, 
and equally appropriate. 


Passages of Scripture which are suit- 
able for Palm Sunday, and which have 
been set many times by various composers, 
are these: 

“Hosanna to the Son of David” 

“Blessed is He that Cometh” 

“Lift Up Your Heads, O Ye Gates” 

“Who Is This King of Glory?” 

“Jerusalem, O Turn Thee to the Lord” 

In addition, there are two hymns sung 
only on Palm Sunday, which merit inclu- 
sion in the service at that time—‘Ride On, 
Ride On in Majesty” and “All Glory, Laud 


and Honor.” 


As organ solos, there are many works 
which are both effective and appropriate. 
Among my favorites, some old, some new 
(publishers’ names in parentheses) : 

“Triumph,” Elmore (Gray); “Toccata 
on ‘St. Theodulph,’ ” Diggle (Gray) ; “Ben- 
edictus,” Reger (Marks); “Marche Reéli- 
> Guilmant (Gray); “Les Rame- 
aux,” Langlais (Herelle) ; “Vexilla Regis,” 
Purvis (Sprague-Coleman); “Prelude for 
a Joyful Occasion,” Lang (J. Fischer) ; 
“Alleluia,” Mozart-Goldsworthy (J. Fisch- 
er); “Entree Pontificale,” Rossi (Peters). 

Most churches will have one or more 
services on the Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of Holy Week. Music generally 
used for these services too often creates a 
mood of unrelieved gloom. My own feeling 
is that this is wrong. Holy Week is a solemn 
occasion; but there must always be the 
feeling that Easter Day is coming. There 
should be a triumphant note in the back- 
eround. 

I find this mood exemplified perfectly 
in such a work as Bach’s chorale prelude, 
*O Man, Bewail Thy Grievous Sin,” a sub- 
limely beautiful work that will embellish 
any service which the organist may have 
during Holy Week. Other suitable music 
can be found among the chorale preludes 
of Bach and Brahms, and the Choral Im- 
provisations of Karg-Elert. Among con- 
temporaries, the Dutch composer Flor 
Peeters has written a new set of chorale 
preludes (published by Peters) which will 
add beauty to the Holy Week services. 

For Maundy Thursday, commemorating 


o 2 
gieuse, 


the first Lord’s Supper, almost any organ 
work that is devotional in character is 
appropriate. Especially beautiful and suit- 
able for this occasion is “Le Banquet 
Céleste,” by the great French mystic, Olivier 
Messaien. (Published by Leduc). It is effec- 
tive, and does not seem generally known. 
The work is not as easy as it looks, and 
should be prepared with great care. 

Another effective work recently pub- 
lished is the “Suite Médiévale” of Langlais 
(Elkan-Vogel). The Elevation and the Com- 
munion are particularly beautiful. The 
organist in search of material might also 
consider H. Alexander Matthews’ “Com- 
(Elkan-Vogel), “Communion” 
by Purvis (Sprague-Coleman), “Kyrie Elei- 
son,” Karg-Elert (Elkin, London), “Solemn 
Prelude,” Noble (G. Schirmer), and Sower- 
by’s “Meditations on Communion Hymns” 
(Gray). 

For Good Friday an abundance of 
material is available in the chorale pre- 
ludes of Bach, Brahms, Karg-Elert, Max 
Reger, Flor Peeters, etc. Excellent Hymn 
Preludes also have been written by Bing- 
ham (Gray), McKinley (Gray) and Pur- 
vis (Carl Fischer). Saline 

I like to use as Good Friday music “The 
Tumult in the Praetorium,” from the “Pas- 
sion Symphony” of Paul de Maleingreau 
(Senart). It was composed especially for 
the Good Friday service. “In The Tumult 
in the Praetorium,” a footnote observes, 
“the hearer may visualize the angry mob, 
shouting and murmuring by turns, and the_ 
Christ passing on His way to Calvary. Fin- 
ally the uproar dies, and we seem to feel 
the whole earth relapse into an awed hush 
at the overwhelming tragedy.” 
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Marcel Dupré’s “Stations of the Cross” 
(Borneman) is also effective. Any number 
can be used for Good Friday. 

Holy Week is climaxed by the services 
on Easter Day. A big, dramatic number is 
effective here, such as the Toccata from 
Widor’s Fifth Symphony (Marks), Mulet’s 
Toccata, “Thou Art the Rock” (Marks), 
Farnam’s “O Filii et Filiae” (Presser) and 
Mulet’s “Carillon Sortie” (Marks). 

Other works recommended for Easter 
Day are “Alleluia, Pascha Nostra” by Tit- 
comb (Wood), “Easter Morning” on Mt. 
Rubidoux” by Gaul (J. Fischer). “Christus 
Resurrexit,” by Ravenello (J. Fischer), and 
“Christo by You sie 
Fischer). : 

I have already mentioned the new suite 
by Langlais. Its final number uses as its 
subject one of the great hymns of Easter 
Day. For any organist who is seeking new 
music to add distinction to his Easter serv- 
ice, the concluding number of the Langlais 
suite is highly recommended. THE END 
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A MASTER LESSON BY 


HE composers of the classic school 

of violin playing—Bach, Handel, 

Tartini, Veracini, and 

knew that the violin was essentially a lyric 

instrument. In their concerti and sonatas 

even the Allegros must be sung—albeit 

vigorously. But it is in the slow move- 

ments that the lyric quality is pre-eminent. 

These movements must have all the vocal 
qualities of good singing. 

The Larghetto and Allegro we are dis- 
cussing here (the first two movements of 
the Sonata were analyzed on this page last 
January) illustrate vividly the two styles 
just mentioned: the purely lyric and the 


others— 


vigorously lyric. 


A mood of nostalgia pervades the 
Larghetto. Not nostalgia in the narrow 
(and exact) meaning of home-sickness, but 
rather in the looking backwards at some- 
thing beautiful that has been left behind. 
The first four measures should be played 
with a soft tone that has yet a core of in- 
tensity, an intensity that makes the listener 
aware of a dignified sadness in the music. 
The diminuendo in 
scarcely more than just perceptible. In spite 
of the higher register, measures 5 to 7 
should not be played with more tone than 
the first phrase. A resigned serenity must 
pervade these opening measures. The cres- 
cendo begins, very gradually, in measure 
8, and the bow strokes should be gradually 
lengthened. If the appropriate tone is to 
be produced, little more than half the bow 
length should be used for measures 1 to 7: 
the slowly-drawn stroke will give the needed 
intensity to these phrases. 


measure 4 need be 
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. SONATA 


VIOLINIST’S FORUM 


IN D MAJOR 


The crescendo in measures 8 to 12 must 
be made very gently: it does not lead to 
a major climax. At first no extra bow pres- 
sure should be used, only longer strokes. 
From the second beat of measure 10 slightly 
more pressure can be used, but it must 
be used with discretion—no great intensity 
is called for in this phrase. The tone should 
grow in volume and restrained intensity 
up to the first beat of 12. This F-sharp 
needs to be played with great subtlety; it 
should start with a full forte tone, but the 
second eighth of the quarter should become 
noticeably softer. A decided, though not 
abrupt, break is needed between the F-sharp 
and the C-sharp. 

The phrase from the second beat of 12 
to the first beat of 14 is of considerable 
historic interest. It was used frequently by 
most’ composers from the time of Pales- 
trina to that of Mozart. According to a 
well-known musicologist the phrase had a 
religious significance. It will be seen that 
if lines are drawn between the principal 
notes and then between the secondary notes, 
a cross is formed (see Example 1). 


Ex.1 


SS ae 


This phrase, starting piano, needs to be 
played with a real crescendo, so that the 
E-sharp in measure 14 is sung with a full- 
voiced forte. The C-sharp and B in 14 calls 
for just as full a tone, but the diminuendo 
should begin on the first beat of measure 
15. This diminuendo should be discreetly 
played: the F-sharp in 16 must have round- 


Larghetto and Allegro 


HAROLD BERKLEY 


ness of tone and still some intensity. This 
note is not the end of anything, it is but 
the halfway mark. 

The accompaniment in 16 and 17 needs 
to be played with care. The melodic phrase 
in 16 should stand forward quite promi- 
nently while the phrase in 17 calls for a 
pronounced diminuendo leading to the 
pianissimo in 18. 

Measures 18 and 19 are the most poig- 
nant in the movement, and they should be 
played much more softly than measures 1 
to 4. The right qualities of tone and phras- 
ing are not easy to produce. The tone must 
have a core of intensity, but its effect must 
be almost that of exhaustion, almost faint- 
ing. This effect can be enhanced by phras- 
ing down on the dotted-quarter notes in 
18 and 19, However, the tone should not 
quite disappear on these notes—there can 
be no actual break in the melodic flow. 


By contrast with the foregoing meas- 
ures, the crescendo in 20 suggests a re- 
surgence of life. It should be carried 
through to the second beat of measure 22, 
growing always in fervor and _ intensity. 
In most editions, the C in 21] is marked 
with an accent. Although the note does 
require the utmost expression, its treat- 
ment is better indicated by crescendo than 
by accent. Neither should there be an ac- 
cent on the B in 22—this note should flow 
smoothly but intensely from the previous 
note. The diminuendo should not begin 
until the second half of the G-sharp in 23, 
but it should continue until the beginning 
of the second beat in 24. This G must be 
played with the ut- (Continued on Page 52) 
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Adventures of a Piano Teacher 


Do you get those Monday Morning Music Teacher’s Blues? Does it 


seem impossible to face the week’s crowded schedule? Then try this remedy 


loo, used to suffer from those Mon- 
day Morning Music Teacher’s Blues. 
9 It seemed impossible to face the 
week’s exacting schedule, until I learned to 
spend an hour or two planning each pupil’s 
lesson. It is fun outlining the lessons 
around constantly changing activity—sight 
reading (at beginning), “blind flying” 
(only a minute or two), a short technical 
control exercise, some chords or a simple 
harmonic or melodic sequence, a bit of 
conducting, a review piece, or studying 
the physiognomy of a new piece away from 
the piano. It is surprising how many points 
can be covered in a single lesson by care- 
ful planning. 
Another good blues remover is for the 


By GUY UMATER 


teacher to practice one piece each week, 
and to play it for the student at the “tired 
point” of the lesson, The same piece may 
be played for every pupil and the selection 
is changed weekly. Try several ways of 
presenting it. Give a brief, graphic imagi- 
native word picture of the selection before 
you play it, or ask the student to discuss 
its themes, basic rhythms, and forms. Have 
him guess the composer’s name, or the 
era in which it was composed; or say 
nothing, and get your pupil’s reactions 
afterward. 

The piece should not be long, and need 
not be hard, and yet it can provide one 
of the best ways I know for a teacher to 
keep in trim. Practice may be reduced to 


the minimum but with a definite goal: 
playing routine may thus be established 
painlessly, and (of no small importance) 
your stock as a player may he raised in 
the student’s mind—and it sho’ shoos’ 
those blues! 


THE WOOD NYMPEH’S HARP 


One of my most satisfactory adventures 
in piano beginners’ classes was a group of 
not-young university professors — law, 
physics, philosophy, mathematics — who 
used to be endlessly surprised that their 
intellectual attainments were of little avail 
in the bewildering labyrinth of piano 
playing. One (Continued on Page 64) 


Presenting on the following music pages 


Winners in the JUNIOR ETUDE composition contest 


On the following pages appear those 
compositions which, in the opinion of 
ETUDE’s editors, were the most striking 
submitted in ETUDE’s composition con- 
test last fall. 

The contest was limited to young com- 
posers not over 18 years of age. Re- 
sponse was astonishing. Manuscripts 
poured in from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. They were of all 
sorts and sizes—piano solos, songs, works 
for violin and piano, other instrumental 
combinations. 

For space reasons, works in larger 
forms could not be printed in ETUDE’s 
music section, That is why the numbers 


by young composers which follow are 
mainly for solo piano. 

Each number appears just as it was 
submitted in the contest—parallel fifths 
and all. In some cases, sections of a work 
were omitted to save space. None were 
edited by ETUDE’s staff, however. Every 
note appears just as it is written in the 
original manuscript. 

Composers represented here come 
from large cities and small towns, and 
from all parts of the country. Many 


styles are represented, from Richard 


Contiguglia’s romantic, frankly Cho- 
ono 

pinesque “Nocturne” to Donald Jenni’s 

sophisticated “Midnight Promenade,” 


an interesting example of bitonality, 
with the right hand in C Major and the 
left in D-flat. 

ETUDE’s editors were fascinated by the 
range and versatility of manuscripts sub- 
mitted, and hope readers will have as 
much fun playing this month’s music 
section as they had in preparing it for 
publication. 

To Elizabeth Anne Butz, already a 
composition student at the Eastman 
School of Music, and to others of our 
young composers who have indicated 
they intend to make music their profes- 
sion, ETUDE wishes happy and _ prosper- 
ous careers, 
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I'the age of 12. At 14, she decided to make musié 


she writes, “I studied piano with Ruth Becker Meyers, who was a pupil of Ernest Hutcheson: 
and studying with the composer, 
ELIZABETH ANNE BUTZ 
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Midnight Promenade 


Donald Jenni, who at the age of 12 is already up to Opus 27, is in the eighth grade at Walker Junior High School, Milwaukee. “My first recognizable tunes were © 
played at about four or five years of age,” he recalls. “At six, I had my first lessons with a friend of the family, Mrs. Olive Gillard, who taught me the rudi-— 
ments of music. In 1946 I registered for piano lessons at the Alverno College of Music, with additional lessons én harmony and Jater in composition. In 1948 I~ 
became interested in the organ and began taking lessons. By this time I had written about 60 pieces, some small and some a little bigger. Some of the larger ones © 
are: Petite Concerto in D Minor; Sonatina in G Major; 17th Century Suite (dance forms) ; Christmas Suite; Suite Americana; etc. In April, 1950 I was awarded © 

the blue ribbon in the contest of the Piano Division sponsored by the Wisconsin Schools of Music Association.” ? 
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Nocturne 


uglia twins, Richard and John, are well-known as a duo-piano team in their home town, 


eighth grade, attending East High School in Auburn. 


Auburn, New York. Richard writes: “I am in the 


under Mr. Harold Henderson, an 
RICHARD CONTIGUGLIA 
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CHARLES PEC 


Morning Song 


Charles Peck, 16, is a high school student in Whitewater, Wisconsin. He writes: “I have been studying piano for 11 years with a teacher in Whitewater, Mrs. Ro 


92) 


I hope to enroll in a music college and major in piano after high school, and make music my life work.” 
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The Mink with the Hole in His Head 


Sharon Maureen Lougheed, 614, has studied since she was 4 with Miss Vera Radcliffe of Vancouver. She is now in Grade 2 of the Nassau Elementary School in 
Princeton, New Jersey. Sharon’s parents have a mink ranch near Vancouver. Sharon explains that when mink mothers are alarmed, they pull their young ones 
into the nest box as quickly as possible, sometimes injuring them in the process. The mink celebrated in this piece was nearly scalped in this way, but quickly 


recovered after an application of methiolate. 
SHARON MAUREEN LOUGHEED 


Raindrops 


Mary Ellen Braun, 614 years old, lives in New Concord, Ohio. She writes: “I want to tell you the answer is yes you may have permission to publish my piece 

Raindrops. J studied a year and a half at preparatory school of Muskingum College. My teachers were Mrs. Schnitker and Miss Neiser. Mary Ellen Braun.” (Mary 
Ellen’s mother helped her spell the hard words.) soft ly and slower 

MARY ELLEN BRAUN 
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Sanctus 


The Sanctus which appears here is from a complete Mass in Honor of St. Frances Cabrini by Robert Rivers Harris, 17, of Lockport, New York. He writes: All have 
studied the piano fairly regularly since I began taking lessons from Mrs. Russell E. Frost of Niagara Falls in 1937. Later I took lessons from Mrs. Richard 
Gardell of Lockport. At present I am attending Hamilton College at Clinton, New York.” : 

Andante ROBERT RIVERS HARRIS 
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Prelude in F-Sharp 


FREDERIC CHOPIN, Op. 28, No. 13 
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FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, Op. 85, No. 5 


Allegretto 
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From “Presser Collection No. 285, Waltzes, Op. 39” by Johannes Brahms 
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From “Presser Collection No. 285, Waltzes, Op. 39” by Johannes Brahms: JOHANNES BRAHMS, Op. 39, No. 2 
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Little Gipsy Song 


No. 23573 


LEOPOLD J. BEER, Op. 64, No. 4 
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_NOTES OF AN AMATEUR VIOLIN MAKER 


(Continued from Page 19) 


joroducing its tone. This slavish 
yoying might work if wood were 
Jiform throughout. We find, how- 
yer, that Stradivarius varied his 
j cknessing and modeling even when 
Jing two pieces of wood from the 


me log. 


It is obvious, therefore, that he 
as seeking a plate that would do 
mething rather than look like 
mething. Each piece of wood 
seded individual treatment. 

We shall discuss this individual 

eatment presently. The first step 

to secure the wood. Without wood 

* proper resonance, a good violin 

impossible. We have never found 
merican maple or spruce with 
roper acoustical properties. The 

est maple and spruce comes from 
1e foothills of the Alps. Much fine 

‘ood comes from the Tyrol. 

It should be well seasoned, but 
‘ie search for timbers 200 years old 
3 a waste of time. 
| Meisel in New York, Lewis in 
thicago and other firms specialize in 
mporting wood for violin-making. 
“he total cost of raw materials for 

violin should not exceed $25. 

Having suitable wood, take a strip 


from the maple you are about to use, 
746 inches long, %6 inch thick and 
12 inches wide, with the grain run- 
ning at right angles to the 14-inch 
side. Scrape this strip with a razor 
blade until it is smooth. Then bore 
a small hole, just large enough for 
an A violin string to pass through, 
% inch from the end. Suspend the 
wood from the string and strike it 
with a small mallet. If it has not a 
clear, bell-like tone, discard the 
wood, If it has, then check its pitch. 

We have achieved best results by 
combining a piece of maple of the 
dimensions given above that emits 
A-sharp with a piece of spruce, 5%” 
x 44” x 11”, with the grain perpen- 
dicular to the 5%” side, that emits 
C-sharp. (These are of course sam- 
ples of the wood being tested, and 
are not used in the actual construc- 
tion of the violin.) 

Wood that produces a lower tone 
is to be preferred to that with a 
higher pitch. As a rule, the harder 
the wood, the higher the pitch, but 
at times a close-grained soft wood 
will emit a higher tone than a wide- 
grained wood of greater density. 
Straight-grained spruce, with 18 
grains or reeds per inch at the f- 


1903 — 


holes, slightly narrower grain at 
center, and wider at the flanks, seems 
to give the best results. 

Maple with medium to wide flame, 
or no flame, is to be preferred to 
that with a very narrow flame. 

In seeking the perfect model, 
much time and effort has been 
wasted in copying meticulously the 
exact outline of an old instrument. 
Given the required length and width 
of bouts, with the approximate 
curves of the Cremonese instruments, 
the general outline is merely a matter 
of beauty and conyenience for play- 
ing. 

The corners must allow sufficient 
space for blocks and still leave a 
gracefully curved interior. Many 
fine-toned Strads and Guarneris have 
their top corners almost worn away. 


It is well, however, to have long 
center bouts so as to keep the 
corners sufficiently long for blocks 
and at the same time well out of 
the way of the bow and bow hand. 
To allow the bow to reach both the 
E and G strings on a flat model, 
the violin at the middle bouts should 
not be more than 434” wide. 

Having selected the wood and de- 
cided upon the outline, the next 
problem is arching. In the 50 or 
more Strads which the writer has 
examined, there have been many 


styles of arching, from the high- 


arched instruments of 1707 to the 
flat instruments of 1714 and 1715. 
We have also seen instruments of 
the same period varying greatly in 
arching, yet all having the same rich, 
sonorous, woody-reedy quality. Stra- 
divarius’ training in the shop that 
had produced three generations of 
violin-makers, and his many years 
of experience, taught him the type 
of arching for each piece of wood. 
On the other hand, there is very little 
difference in his outline, with the 
exception of his long model of the 
1690’s and his very late models. 

No hard-and-fast rule for arching 
can be laid down, as different pieces 
of wood, even those out of the same 
log, have different acoustical proper- 
ties, but, generally speaking, the 
narrower the grain in the spruce 
and the closer the grain (not flame) 
in the maple, the higher the arch- 
ing should be. 

The flat models have the richer 
and more penetrating tone. but if 
the wood is narrow-grained or hard, 
the violin will lack mellowness. This 
mellowness can at times be obtained 
from the same wood in a slightly 
higher model, although when arched 
to the height of some of the German 
instruments, a shrill whistling tone 
is encountered. 

The grain in belly and back should 
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WHAT PROGRESS ARE 
YOU MAKING? 


Your musical knowledge—your position and 
income today—are the result of the training 
you have given your natural ability. Addi- 
tional training will open up new fields, new 
opportunities, greater income and _ higher 
standing in the musical world. 


This valuable training, through our Exten- 
sion Courses, may be taken at home with no 
interference with your regular work just by 
devoting to self-study the many minutes each 
day that ordinarily go to waste. The progres- 
sive musician, as busy as he may be, realizes 
the value of such study and finds the time for 
it. Well paid positions are available to those 
who are ready for them. 


YOU can do it too! It’s up to YOU! 


| | 
EQUIP YOURSELF FOR A BETTER POSITION This is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon Today! Wit 
| 


A proof of quality is important for one in- 
terested in further musical training. Our 
courses offer you the same high quality of 
preparation which has developed and trained 
many successful musicians and teachers in 
the past. 


NATIONAL HOME STUDY COUNCIL 

The Council is an Association of which we 
are a member. It includes the outstanding 
correspondence schools in the United States 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C. Mem- 
bers are admitted only after rigid examination 
of the training courses offered. 

We are the only school giving instruction 
in music by the Home-Study Method, which 
includes in its curriculum all the courses 
necessary to obtain the Degree of Bachelor 
of Music: 

A Diploma Is Your Key to Success! 


University Extension CoNSsERVATORY 
28 EAST JACKSON BLVD. (DEPT. A-719) CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. A-719 


28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 


Illinois | 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full informa- 
tion regarding course I have marked with an X below. } 


(J Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course 
(] Piano, Student’s Course 

(J Public School Mus.—Beginner’s 
(J Public School Mus.—Supervisor’s 
(] Advanced Composition 

(] Ear Training & Sight Singing 
(] History and Analysis of Music 
_] Harmony 

(_j Cornet—Trumpet 


| 

CJ Voice 
(J Choral Conducting iid 
| 

: 


(J Dance Band Arranging 
_] Violin 

[] Guitar 

CJ Mandolin h 
1] Saxophone 

(J Double Counterpoint 


[] Clarinet | 


(] Professional Cornet—Trumpet [_] Banjo i 
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Are you teaching now?........ If so, how many pupils have i 

MF OC oth oa srare vies Do you hold a Teacher's Certificate?........ 

Have you studied Harmony?........ Would you like to earn 


437-41002 
THE SACRED ORATORIO 
A PRONOUNCEMENT of the 
AMERICAN ACADEMY of 
TEACHERS of SINGING 
Here is a book every serious vocal 
teacher and student should own. 
This work, compiled by a group of 
leading vocal teachers, was prompted 
by the current resurgence in the field 
of the Sacred: Oratorio. One section 
is a historical background of the Sac- 
red Oratorio from the beginning to 
the 20th century, giving its origin 
and dates and names of leading com- 
posers. It includes Italy, Germany, 
England, France and America. 

Another part is devoted to the best 
procedure for study and performance 
dealing with Tonal Production, Mu- 
sicianship and Diction. Valuable help 
is given for Tempi and Translation, 
as well as an excellent discussion on 
the use of the appoggiatura which all 
singers must understand in order to 
sing oratorio. 

A representative list of 18th, 19th 
and 20th century Sacred Oratorio is 
included with dates, text, editor or 
translator and publisher. A second 
listing consists of Recitative, Aria, 
Duet, Trios and Quartettes listing the 
voice for each as it appears in the 
score. List price, $1.00 


4110-41018 
THE SECOND MUSIC FUN BOOK 

by Virginia Montgomery 
This is a sequel to Miss Montgom- 
ery’s “The Music Fun Book,” which 
was an immediate success with 
teachers and students everywhere. 
Various means of impressing music 
fundamentals are employed, and in 
connection with a regular instruction 
book it makes the student’s lesson 
more understandable. The book con- 
tains no music to be played. Pencils, 
crayons and paste are needed. Les- 
sons are presented according to 
subject matter, not in the order in 
which they should be used. 
The ability of the student to solve 
these problems is an excellent in- 
dication of his progress: in musical 
thinking and understanding. 

List price, $.60 


430-41004 
MOTHER GOOSE IN NOTE-LAND 
A Colorful Music Reader for the 
Rather Young 
by Josephine Hovey Perry 
The purpose of this reader is to fully 
establish concepts of the treble and 
bass section of keys and notes and 
their correlation to one another. The 
Middle C approach is used, and one 
note at a time is added in both bass 
(to be colored red) and treble (to 
be colored green) clefs. In Part Two 
standardized black and white notes 
appear, and the child plays folk- 
songs and other airs with satisfying 
melodic content. Key charts and 
interesting illustrations add to the 
usefulness and eye appeal of this 
well-planned first music reader. 
List price, $.75 
433-41004 
TEN ARIAS FOR ORGAN FROM 
THE CANTATAS OF 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
Arranged and Edited by 
Carl Pfatteicher and 
Richard McCurdy Ames 
In presenting this work, the editors 


followed a precedent set by the 
master himself, when he transposed 
for organ six arias from his cantatas. 
In addition to the inspiring nature 
of the musie, they form excellent 
studies for both the mature and 
maturing organist. Hammond reg- 
istration is indicated. 


List price, $2.00 


410-41017 

PIANO PARTNERS 
Teacher and Student Piano Duets 

by Molly Donaldson 
The problem of holding the piano 
pupil’s interest is often difficult be- 
cause he is bored with the easy- 
grade pieces he is obliged to play. 
Mrs. Donaldson has solved this prob- 
lem with duets for pupil and teacher. 
The primo parts are easily played 
by first and second grade students, 
while the teacher plays the difficult 
secondo parts; thus the student feels 
he is performing an interesting piece 
of music. The numbers are original 
and refreshing, and will appeal to 
young, active minds. 

List price, $.60 


410-41013 
THE FIRST EASTER 
by Ada Richter 


This story with music, treating the 
Easter theme, follows the general pat- 
tern of the many other successful 
suites of this composer. The music is 
about grade two, in most part ar- 
rangements of hymn tunes, all have 
words and illustrations. Usable and 
most welcome as piano lesson assign- 
ments, in recital, school and church. 
Lends itself to pantomime, with or 
without narrator for descriptive pas- 
sages. Helpful suggestions are given 
for presentation of tableaux and set- 


tings. List price, $.75 
437-41001 
AN INVITATION TO BAND 


ARRANGING 

by Erik Leidzén 
Dr. Leidzén believes that the only 
way to learn band arranging is to 


NEW BOOKS 


Just off the press 
Available NOW! 


arrange—there is no “magic form- 
ula.” Anyone who can read four-part 
harmony can begin this step-by-step 
method. Transposition and_ other 
hazards are carefully explained, and 
the scores at the ends of chapters 
are extremely helpful. 

The book is divided into five main 
parts, including scorings from vocal 
settings, arrangements for piano 
compositions, and _ transcriptions 
from orchestral works. The volume 
may be classed as theoretical, but the 
principles laid down are based on 
Dr. Leidzén’s extensive practice in 
the arranging field, and life-long 
teaching experience. 

List price, $5.00 


4117-41002 


PEDAL MASTERY 
by Rowland W. Dunham 


Pedal Mastery is a book all organ- 
ists will find invaluable. Mr. Dun- 
ham, distinguished organist and 
teacher, skillfully presents a clear 
and understandable pedal method 
which will assure absolute mastery 
of this difficult feature of the organ. 


In his book, the best tenets of the. 


English and French schools are pre- 
served and welded with rfew princi- 
ples used for the modern electric 
organs. List price, $2.50 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


—417-4100! My First Note Book .. 


410-41016 ] 
THEMES FROM THE GREAT 
BALLETS 
Arranged for piano solo 

by Henry Levine 
Those of you who look forward | 
the annual appearance of the Ba 
de Monte Carlo, Ballet Theat! 
Sadler Wells Ballet Co. and othe! 
will be particularly enthusias 
about Mr. Levine’s latest additi: 
to his collections of theme mus) 
By popular demand he has arrange 
for the piano, selections from 
world’s great ballets. A partial 
ing of the contents includes excer” 
from: Adam—GISELLE; Delibes 
COPPELIA; Gliere—THE RJ 
POPPY; Stravinsky—THE FI] 
BIRD; Tschaikowsky—S WS 
LAKE. 


For U. S. and its possessions 0 
List price, $.75 
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417-41001 : 
MY FIRST NOTE BOOK 
WITH MUSIGRAPH 


First Lessons in Theory by 
Ada Richter 


The author is widely known as « 
of America’s foremost writers — 
piano teaching materials for el 
dren. This new book is proof that | 
fundamentals of music theory can’ 
taught to very small children. 
musigraph has large-size treble 
bass clef staffs. There are sey 
pages containing symbols of mu) 
to be cut out by the student. As ~ 
pupil learns about these symb) 
(such as notes and rests of differ” 
values), he places them on the mu 
graph. This functional approach | 
mediately interests the pupil in — 
theoretical side of music; in faci 
makes a game of learning notes. 
The musigraph uses action rat 
than less interesting writing or — 
citation. It can be used by the ch 
too young to write and is attractiv 
illustrated with pictures that m* 
music symbols come to life. j 
My First Note Book may be uw. 
for private or class instruction. I) 
also ideal for classroom use in py 
lic schools for very earliest work 
music theory. It is a “must” for ev 
music teacher in the studio, and — 
the elementary school music sup 
visor. The child will value his ¢) 
copy. List price, $!) 
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NOTES OF AN AMATEUR VIOLIN MAKER 


(Continued from page 47) 


belly with narrow-grained back, etc. 
Also, relative densities should ap- 
proximate each other. That is, a back 
of medium density maple should be 
matched with a belly of medium den- 
sity spruce, etc. Otherwise, you will 
have to make one plate abnormally 
thin or heavy to obtain the desired 
one-tone difference in the pitch of 
the two plates. 


Since the bellies are usually in 
two pieces cut from wedge-shaped 
slices of a log, the grain or reed is 
almost at right angles to the plane if 
not cut too close to the heart or cen- 
ter of the tree. There, the smaller 
diameter imparts a slight curve to 
the reed or grain. This heartwood 
should be avoided. (The reed is the 
hard grain indicating yearly growth, 
separating the pulp or soft wood in 
between. ) 

In beginning actual construction, 
the scale of thicknessing given by 
Heron-Allen is a3 good as any as a 
start, leaving all calibration a trifle 
full. But remember that the calibra- 
tion of both Strads and Guarneris 
varies considerably. While some of 
this may be the result of repairs, 
there is no doubt that the old makers 
calibrated to suit their wood and 
model. (See the calibrations given in 
Hill’s “Guarneri Family.”) 

When the thicknessing of the back 
nears the figure given by Heron- 
Allen, begin testing the plate for 
pitch. Generally speaking, the thin- 
ner the plate, the lower the pitch, 
but thinning near the edge while 
leaving the center portion heavy will 
raise the tone. 

To ascertain the tone or pitch of 
the plate, we support it on a small 
cork at the point where the sound- 
post will rest, hold it by pressing 
another cork on top, and then draw 
a heavily resined bow across the low- 
er side of the middle bout nearest 
the sound post point. If you have dif- 
ficulty in getting the tone or pitch, 
look over your plate carefully. A 
“stubborn” plate is not likely to pro- 


duce good results. You may have left 
too much wood around the edges, or 
the wood may not have proper reso- 
nance. Look for dark or spongy 
spots, and discard any wood that 
contains them. = 

It is just as important that the 
plates have resistance to vibration 
as that they have freedom of vibra- 
tion. A hard piece of wood thinned 
to “46th of an inch will usually vi- 
brate to the slightest touch, but a 
violin made of such plates will have 
a sepulchral tone with no carrying 
power. Furthermore, even the best- 
seasoned wood will, after finishing, 
show some slight shrinkage in time. 
Hence the plates should be left 
slightly over the calibration desired. 

Our best results with plates have 
been achieved by tuning the back 
plate to D natural, and the belly to C 
natural, before the sound holes are 
cut. Cutting the sound or f-holes of the 
normal Stradivarius type of the 1715 
period will lower the pitch of your 
plate one full tone. Then your rough 
bass-bar will raise the pitch one and 
one-half to two tones. The bass-bar 
should then be reduced until the 
pitch is exactly the same as it was 
before cutting the sound holes. The 
longer f-holes of a late Joseph Guar- 
nerius del Gesu type lower the pitch 
a tone and a half, and it requires a 
slightly heavier bass-bar to bring the 
plate back to its original pitch. 

Since practically every Strad in 
existence has a bass-bar by a mod- 
ern violinmaker, and much has been 
written on the subject, we will pass 
over that item with but a few 
comments. 

The grain of the bass-bar must be 
at right angles to the line across the 
top of the ribs. The bass-bar gener- 
ally should have a slightly wider 
grain than the belly, and should 
have a clear ring when dropped on 
your hardwood bench. 

The linings should be as light as 
possible, consistent with strength. 
We have used willow and soft spruce 
and have (Continued on Page 50) 


Tips to Parents 


EFORE SELECTING A MUSIC TEACHER for your 

child, consult your local music dealers. They are in 
touch with the available teachers and are usually willing to 
give a fair opinion of their work. If there is a local music 
teachers’ organization in your city, the secretary of the 
group will be pleased to furnish a list of accredited teach- 
ers. Then, if possible, arrange to hear some of the pupils 
taught by the teacher you are considering for your child. 
You can probably attend a pupils’ recital and thus obtain 
a good idea of the type of work the teacher is doing. This 
may seem like a great deal of effort, but it will save a lot 
of time, money and grief. Choose your child’s teacher wisely. 
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COMPOSER ++ LECTURER +» EDUCATOR 


PRESENTS HER 7/e- 


SOLO TECHNIC 


FOR THE PIANO 


Presents to students musical and 
technical works in solo form. First 
level of piano study for pianistic 
development carefully covered. 


May accompany any first book. .75 


PIANO COURSE INCLUDES 


BEGINNING AT THE PIANO........... .60 
AT THE PIANO, 

Books J, Il, Il, IV 
TWO PLAYERS AT THE PIANO........ 1.00 
COMPANION SERIES, 

Books I, Il, 
THE ADULT AT THE PIANO, 

Books I, Il 
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NEW CATALOG M-51 
Compiled for the busy Teacher, 
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Send TODAY for your copy! Ae SERV 
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BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


116 BOYLSTON STREET cro BOSTON 16, MASS. 


3 NEW CATALOGS FROM PRESSER 


Outstanding Value to Piano and Vocal 
Teachers, Choral Directors and Students. 


THEMATICS OF NEW PIANO MUSIC 
with list of best-selling pieces 


Contains one page each of our new publications plus listings 
of related pieces easy to pre-view before ordering. 


GUIDE TO CHORAL MUSIC — SPRING 1951 


19 Outstanding New Choral Numbers—Sacred and Secular. 
Selections from the Westminster Choir College Library. 
Listing of 215 Popular Choral Numbers for Lent, Palm 
Sunday and Easter. 


VOCAL CATALOG 


The first page of each of 31 New Songs. Listings of songs 
for every mood and occasion—Adventure, Ballads, Children, 
etc. Complete information as to foreign texts, orchestra or 
band accompaniment, voice range and use in radio, concert, 
Pop concert or for men or women. 
® 
Indicate which catalog—or catalogs—you 
want, on the handy order form below. 


THEODORE PRESSER co. 
Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


Please send me the following FREE catalogs: 
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presents a group of new teaching 
pieces in the first and second grades. 
We are certain that in this list you 
will find interesting and worthwhile 
pieces which you will want to use. 


Your Century Dealer will be happy 
to show them to you. 


Piano Solos—Grades 1 and 2 


3982 Big Drum Major, The, F-1.....Hopkins 
3983 Floating, F-1 .... . .Stanton 
3990 From My Garden, 6-2 ..Heaps 
3984 Four O'clock, G-1. .... Hopkins 
3973 Last Pavane, The Iwas ghee as Granados 
3991 Little Valse, C-2....... heen: Foldes 
3992 Marching Home, C-2............. Foldes 
3993 Misty Evening, C-2 . .Scarmolin 
3976 Morning, C-2 at ..,-Prokofieff 
3985 Outdoor Song, G-1... TELE 
3986) 'Polka ‘DotyO-10 ....0-0- 08 epee Rolfe 
3987 Pug Nose, G-1.. a ....-Rolfe 
3994 Queen of the Rodeo, G2 . ‘Steiner 
3995 Quiet Sailing, G-2...... . .Crosby 
3996 Ruff and Tuff, Dm-2...... . Steiner 


3978 Slavonic Danse No. 6, A-2 Dvorak-Hopkins 
3988 Spring Fever, C©-2. 23.0% 55 65.2 Rolfe 


3997 Squirrel’s Picnic, Em-2 . .Eckhart 
3989 Starry Way, C-1 .....Hopkins 
3998 Three Cheers for the Team; F-2...Steiner 


3979 Two Caprices, Dm-I'-1 Paganini-.Steiner 
Century Edition is 20¢ a copy 


Our Graded-and-Classified — or our 
complete catalog listing over 4000 
numbers is free at your dealer or on 
request from us. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
41 West 63rd St. New York 23, N.Y. 
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NOTES OF AN AMATEUR VIOLIN MAKER 


(Continued from Page 49) : 


noticed no difference in the results. 
It is, of course, important that the 
linings fit snugly and that the ends 
of those on the middle bouts be 
mitered into the blocks to resist their 
tendency to straighten. 

Last of all comes the finishing. We 
have found that the final finish of 
both plates is better when scraped 
with a sharp razor blade than when 
rubbed with sandpaper. The reason 
is not entirely clear, but it is prob- 
ably due to the fact that sandpaper 
forces grit and dust into the pores 
of the wood and probably bruises 
the exterior fibres, whereas a sharp 
razor blade does not. Sandpaper can 
be used around the outer edges. 


When the violin is put together 
“in the white,” cure it for three or 
four days under a violet-ray lamp. 
Then put on your fittings and string 
it up. If it does not sound well after 
proper adjustment, varnishing will 
not help. Make sure that all adjust- 
ments of bridge. soundpost. height 
and angle of strings are right. If the 
tone is still poor, and only as a last 
resort, try the following: If the tone 
is thin and shrill, take a little off 
the center of the belly with the razor 
blade, being careful to keep the 
same general contour. ,Do the same 
thing with the back. testing the tone 
at each slight change. Proceed with 
extreme care. and in no case take 
off more than Wath inch. Half that 
amount should suffice. 

If the tone is hollow or sepulchral, 
take a little off the plates near the 
ribs. 

The Cremonese makers probably 
adjusted thicknesses after trying 
their ifstruments for tone, as many 
Strads are unvarnished under’ the 
fingerboard. Their great variation in 
contour of surface and thicknessing 
confirms this belief. 

Treating and varnishing the wood 
has a slight effect on the tone, but 
the main purpose is to preserve it. 


An unvarnished violin soon loses its ° 


tone. 

The filler makes the tone more 
sonorous. and the varnish is likely 
to make the tone more soprano in 
quality. The slightly increased thick- 
ness caused by varnishing raises the 
pitch of the plates a trifle. It is prob- 
able that the thickness of the aver- 
age varnish just about compensates 
for the shrinkage of the wood that 
will occur eventually. 

In many books on violin making, 
the presence of salt in the wood is 


mentioned. Some experts say this is 
caused by the presence of salt in 
the soil in which the tree grows, and 
it is true that the best wood has been 
obtained near salt mines. Others say 
the Italian makers used broken gal- 
ley oars that had been used in salt 
water for years. (One explanation of 
the beautifully-grained woods used 
by the old Italians is that the Vene- 
tians procured their galley oars from 
Asia Minor; and the wily Turks, 
assuming that at some time or other 
they would be at war with Venice, 
took care to supply curly-maple oars 
which would break in hard service.) 

It is possible that a salt or salt- 
petre solution was deliberately used 
by the old makers in curing their 
wood. Acting on this hypothesis, the 
writer has on his later violins used 
three applications of a strong salt- 
petre solution. These applications 
should be very light to prevent any 
warping. Then, when fully dry, the 
violins should have another day or 
two under the violet-ray lamp, al- 
ways being careful not to get the 
lamp close enough to the wood to 
make it more than comfortably warm 
to the touch. Surface temperature 
should not be over 100° Fahrenheit. 


After a few days, two coats of 
very thin. clear fish glue should 
be applied. This glue should be 


freshly made, and never allowed 
to boil. The violin should be warmed 
under the violet-ray lamp before the 
glue is applied. 

When the glue is thoroughly dry, 
rub it lightly with very fine steel 
wool, and play the violin well for 
at least a week. You are now ready 
for varnishing. 


Much has been written on this 
subject. so we shall only touch 
a few highlights. You can get all 
sorts of gums and varnishes. from 
the hard, brittle shellac to the soft 
dragon’s blood. Each sort has its 
proponents. who maintain it alone is 
the true “secret” formula used by 
Stradivarius. One is of course free 
to experiment with mixtures he 
fancies. A compromise, which the 
writer has tried with good results, 
is to mix two batches of varnish— 
one soft, one fairly hard. Put on one 
very light coat of your soft varnish 
and try the tone. If the instrument 
sounds “soggy,” add a coat of the 
harder varnish, continuing in this 
manner. until you obtain the desired 
tone. 

The next (Continued on Page 51) 


OSEF HOFMANN is often quoted as saying: 


“Slow prac- 


tice is undoubtedly the basis for quick playing. . . . The 
amateur, long before he is able to play a piece correctly, 
begins to twist and turn things in it to suit himself.” 


—La Von Kirby 


edition 


after edition of these masterpieces is 
offered to the musical public. We 
to compare CENTURY 


invite you 


EDITION with any other at any price. 
You will probably agree that Century 
is at /east as fine as any other edition 
and you too will ask “How can they 
sell it for 20¢ a copy?" 


Piano Solos—Grades 3, 4 and 5 


3975 Air in G Major, Suite XIV, —3... Handel 
3910 Bagatelle in D, Op. 33, No. 2-3. Beethoven 
4003 By the Lake of Wallenstadt, Ab-4.... Liszt 
3893 Courante in E Minor—3 

3909 Evening in the Country, —3 
3980 Conga—La Mano Abajo, I'-3.... lReisfeld 
3974 Folksong, Op. 12, No. 5, F=m-3....Grieg 
3999 Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. 1, Eb-4. Brahms 
3972 Intermezzo fr. Petite Suite, F-3.. Borodin 
3977 Menuetto, L’Arlesienne, Eb-4 Bizet-Block 


3900 Moment Musical, Op. 94, No. 1, C-4 
Schubert 


4002 Novelette, Op. 21, No. 7, A-5...Schumann 
3899 Prelude & Fugue in C Minor, —5 J. S. Bach 
3902 Rhapsody in Eb, Op. 119, No. 4-4 Brahms 
3980 Rhumba—La Chupadera, G-3 Reisfeld 
398! Samba—Yerba Buens, G-3. arr. Guenther 
4000 Six Little Preludes 
400! Sonata in C Major—3 
4004 Thais, Meditation, G-3. 
390! Three Etudes...... 


. Bartok 


; Aiceenee 
. Chopin 


Century Edition is 20¢ a copy 


Our Graded-and-Classified — or our 
complete catalog listing over 4000 
numbers is free at your dealer or on 
request from us. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
41 West 63rd St. New York 23, N.Y. 
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NOTES OF AN AMATEUR VIOLIN MAKER 
(Continued from Page 50) 


question: “What is the desired tone?” 

Even the Cremonese makers dif- 
fered on this point. The early Amatis 
and Andreas Guarnerius wanted a 
soft, mellow alto quality. Nicola 
Amati sought a mellow soprano qual- 
ity, while Stradivarius aimed at a 
powerful, reedy tone, and Joseph 
~Guarnerius del Gesu a_ thicker, 
woody tone. To equal a Stradivarius 
or Guarnerius del Gesu tone is the 
ambition of most makers, so a good 
one should be available for frequent 
comparison, and a good violinist 
nearby to join in the tests. The 


maker also should be able to play. 


He need not be a virtuoso, but should 
be able to play in the higher posi- 
tions and draw a good tone. 

While it is impossible to describe 
tone, there are certain describable 
features. First, the tone should be 
powerful enough to fill a large con- 


cert hall. One great virtuoso in fact 


said to the writer: “Give me a violin 
with volume, and I'll make the qual- 
ity.” Second, the tone must be even 
from top to bottom. There should 
be no spots where the instrument 


\ “speaks out” unduly, and no dead 


spots. The violin must also respond 
to the slightest touch, and not 
“break” under heavy pressure. The 
tone should be in proportion to the 
touch. There must be sufficient re- 


sistance so that one can play fortis- 


simo or pianissimo without losing 
quality. 
In finishing the instrument, it is 


well to leave the f-holes a trifle nar- 
row until the last. Then, if the tone 
is muffled, increase the width of the 
f-holes, being careful not to overdo it. 

Stradivarius was pretty consistent 
in both the shape and the placing of 
his f-holes. In some of his later in- 
struments, they were placed nearer 
the bouts, thus giving greater width 
to the bridge table. but they differed 
little in shape or size. 


Joseph Guarnerius del Gesu, on 
the other hand, varied his f-holes 
with almost every model. Even on the 
same violin, they often differ as to 
shape, location and deviation from 
the perpendicular. Since there was 
even greater variation in the cutting 
of his scrolls, it is doubtful if he 
varied his sound holes purposely. He 
was a rapid and erratic workman, 
but since his violins are tonally su- 
perb, it would appear that the exact 
location and shape of the sound hole 
is not too important. J. B. Guadag- 
nini also varied his sound holes, usu- 
ally placing the right one a trifle 
higher than the left, but since he 
frequently varied the shape of cor- 
ners on the same instrument, the 
placing of the sound holes at differ- 
ent levels was probably uintentional. 

It is important that, when viewed 
from the side, the f-holes are practic- 
ally parallel to the top of the ribs. 
Avoid f-holes that rise perceptibly 
toward the tailpiece. This, of course, 
is controlled by the modeling of the 


belly, as well as by the placing of 
the sound holes. 

Professor Saunders of Harvard 
has made a wonderful contribution 
to the art of violin making by pho- 
tographing the tones of various in- 
struments and demonstrating the ex- 
act change in tone accomplished by 
physical changes in the instrument. 
Heretofore, we had only our own 
recollection of the tone before the 
change was made. The results of Pro- 
fessor Saunders’ experiments have 
been published by the Franklin In- 
stitute of Philadelphia. 

We urge upon all those who would 
contribute to the art of violin making 
that they, first, study carefully and 
analyze the tones of the finest Cre- 
monese instruments. Second, that 
they read all the important literature 
available on the subject. Third, that 
they realize that without infinite pa- 
tience and conscientious work over a 
period. of years, nothing worthwhile 
can be accomplished. Fourth, that 
they keep an accurate record of their 
proceedings and the results of their 
experiments, making one change at a 
time in order to be sure of “cause 
and effect.” Fifth, that they make 
this data available to professional 
violin-makers. Finally, that taey do 
not allow enthusiasm for their 
creations to cloud their judgm it. 

The price of first-class Cremonese 
instruments has placed them beyond 
the reach of our young artists. We 
must see tat they can acquire in- 
struments that are adequate, which 
that we 


own 


means must encourage 
present-day makers to create them. 
THE END 


THE PROBLEM OF SINCERITY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


to perform it perfectly, to communi- 
cate through it. They are not sufhi- 
cient for a proper rendering of 
Schumann’s songs or of the Bartok 
quartets. These you must feel. What 
gives to lieder recitals and string 
quartet concerts their funereal qual- 
ity, when they don’t come off, and 
their miraculous excitement, when 
they do, is the absence or pres- 
ence of authentic feeling in the 
interpretation. 

Any sincerely felt reading must be 
a personal one. Objective music has, 
more often than not, traditional read- 
ings that are correct. All traditional 


readings of the music of personalized 
‘sentiment are. by definition, incor- 


rect. Because sentiments, feelings, 
private patterns of anxiety and relief 
are not subject to standardization. 
They must be spontaneous to have 
any existence at all, spontaneous and 
unique. Naturally, experienced per- 
sons can teach the young many 
things about the personalized reper- 
tory. But there is no set way it must 
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be rendered, and any attempt to im- 
pose one on it takes the life out of it. 
The exactly opposite condition ob- 
tains regarding objective music. This 
benefits enormously from exact pro- 
cedures and standardized renderings, 
from every thoughtful observance 
and precision. Personal involvement 
with it, the injection of sentiment, is 
a great foolishness. 


The whole question of sincerity 
hangs on a difference between those 
feelings with which one can become 
temporarily identified by imagination 
and those which are one’s own and 
relatively permanent. The former, 
which make for drama, constitute 
nine-tenths of the whole musical rep- 
ertory and nine-tenths of any mature 
composer’s available subject matter. 
Mixing the two kinds gets nobody 
anywhere. Treating personal music 
objectively gives a futile effect. 
Nevertheless, on account of the pres- 
tige that historical Romanticism en- 
joys, the latter procedure dominates 


our concert halls. All over America 
artists are endeavoring to treat the 
repertory, the vast body of which is 
objective music, and composers are 
treating the monumental forms, too. 
as if their personal fantasies about 
these were a form of communication. 
On the other hand, more often than 
not they treat personal music to a 
routined and traditional streamlining 
that prevents it altogether from 
speaking that language of the heart 
that is speech at all only when it 
comes from the heart. They should 
leave the stuff alone unless they are 
capable of spontaneity. Once rid of 
their romantic pretenses, too, they 
would certainly do bctter with the 
rest of the repertory. For composers 
the urgency is even greater. Let them 
do theatre and evocations to their 
hearts’ content, But in the domain of 
private feelings. fooling around with 
those one does not have is suicidal. 

THE END 


© One is worthy of praise only 
if one knows how to value 
criticism. —Robert Schumann 
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(Continued from page 25) 


most artistry. It should start very 
softly and reach its greatest inten- 
sity when the accompanying chord 
changes to the diminished seventh 
on the first beat of 25. The tone 
should then relax into the F-sharp. 
The crescendo in 26 and 27 should 
not be excessive—tt is really a slight 
nuance, though the A-sharp in 28 
calls for a certain amount of stress. 
The D in this measure is better taken 
mezzo-piano, with a diminuendo to 
the first beat of 29. Some editions 
indicate that this note. should start 
forte. but they undervalue the ac- 
companying harmonies. 


Very careful planning is neces- 
sary for the long crescendo which 
starts in measure 29 and lasts until 
the first beat of 35. It is much better 
to delay the crescendo until the 
second beat of measure 31. Measure 
34 and the first beat of 35 form the 
apex of the phrase and the emotional 
climax of the movement. The phrase 
must be sung with the utmost 
warmth. The third dotted quarter- 
note C in 32 should relax, but the 
B must begin an intense crescendo 
io the A-sharp in 36. 

A slight break in the tone is 
necessary between the first and sec- 
ond beats of 37: the final phrase 
should begin pianissimo, and the 
crescendo to the high B should not 
rise above mezzo-piano, 

Of the four varied movements of 
the Sonata, this Larghetto probably 
offers most to the student and to 
the artist. The artist finds in it an 
opportunity to display the highest 
technique of musical expression. 
The student finds in it an almost 
unequalled study in tone production. 
If there is any fault in a player’s 
bow stroke, it shows up in this move- 
ment. Even the first measure requires 
a change of bow, a change of string, 
and a change of position at one and 
the same moment. 

ALLEGRO 

The Allegro which follows is 
largely a matter of straightforward. 
solid. clean violin playing. Every 
note must be sung, even in the pas- 
sages of sixteenths, for this quality 
is essential to the performance of 
a Handel allegro, no matter how 
vigorous it may be in concept. And 
there must be plenty of contrast. 

The chief problem most students 
find in this movement is that of 


Ex. 2 


== 


correct rhythm. Far too often one 
hears the first two measures per- 
formed as if the rhythm were based 
on triplets, as in Example 2, instead 
of on groups of four sixteenths, 


as it is actually written (Ex. 3). 

Another very common error is the 
playing of the first three notes 07 
measure 3, and all similar measures) 
as if these notes were a triplet in: 
stead of a group of two sixteenths 
and an eighth. 

Measures 3 and 4 need a long bow 
stroke. so that the tone may be both 
forte and singing. But in 5 and @ 
not more than half the bow shoulc 
be used. There must be a pronounce 
contrast between the forte and the 
piano measures. The same interpreta 
tion applies to measures 7 and 10) 
The first two beats of 11 call for & 
full forte tone, the diminuendo com- 
ing only on the last beat. It is best 
to continue the diminuendo in 12° 
arriving at a piano at the beginning: 
of 13. From 13 to 19 is one long! 
always-growing crescendo. The bo 
strokes should at first be short. 
but from each measure to the next 
they should increase in length un- 
til a full half of the bow is being 
taken for the slurred sixteenths in 
19. The descending scale in 20 and 
21 must not diminish in tone—a 
full forte must be maintained 
through measure 22. ~ 

Measures 23 and 24 need the same. 
sharply-accented playing and exact 
rhythm given to the first two 
measures of the movement. The 
scale in 25 should have a slight 
crescendo, which relaxes as soon as. 
the G is reached. However, in 26. 
the F-sharp should be not less than_ 
a singing mezzo-forte. A soft, coax- 
ing tone is needed in 28 and 29, but> 
the crescendo in 30 and 31 builds 
to a broad forte in 32 and 33. The 
diminuendo in 34 should start from 
the first note of the measure, with 
little bow on the third beat. 

There should be a slight break 
between the last note of 34 and the 
first note of 35 to accentuate the 
modulation to B Major. Measures 35- 
to 41 should balance measures 3 to 
10 and be played with the same— 
dynamics and coloring. The cres-_ 
cendo in 41 leads to the one climax 
in the movement—measures 42 to 
45, which call for brillianey of tone. 
As much bow as possible should be 
taken on the dotted eighths, while 
the sixteenths should be sharply 
accented. The diminuendo in 47 
must drop quickly from the begin- 
ning of the second beat. and 48 
played lightly. 

There should be a long crescendo 
from the beginning of 49 to the end 
of the movement. Measures 53 and 
54 call for a ringing fortissimo. To 
obtain this tone draw the bow close 
to the bridge with a concentrated 
pressure. 

The student can return to this 
Sonata again and again with in- 
creasing enjoyment and profit. It is 
a masterwork he will find more re- 
warding as he matures in musical 
experience. THE END 
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‘ zs The al, tt id: 
Vrgan Juestions ee 


Answered by FREDERICK PHILLIPS : 


and for recitals? Are there any books 


in this field? —C. L. J., Ohio 


In a Methodist church the organ 
‘s built in the front of the church 

in an organ loft behind the pulpit. 
“The organist plays with his back 


On the surface, the stop list seems 
th directly toward the center of the 


very attractive and should produce 


““ongregation and the choir sits in 
the loft behind the organist, facing 
‘the congregation. What is the correct 
way to arrange the seating of the 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass sec- 
tions? —L. D. H., Connecticut 


There is no hard and fast rule, 
but the generally accepted arrange- 
ment is for the sopranos and tenors 
to be on the congregation’s right 
side and the altos and basses on the 
congregation’s left. 


‘e | would appreciate information as 
\}to where I may obtain a pedal clavier 
to attach to a piano for practice 
| purposes, or a small two manual reed 
organ or practice organ with pedals 
(preferably second hand). 

—Miss M. H., Oklahoma 


You may obtain a pedal clavier 
from the firm whose address we are 
sending you, but the installation of 
j}such pedals on a piano would be 
quite expensive and would have to 
be done by a local organ service 
firm. The second firm we are listing 
makes a two manual practice reed 
organ with pedals, and we suggest 
you write to them. The third firm 
listed handles used instruments, and 
can undoubtedly supply a used two 
manual pedal reed organ. 


e / am on the organ committee of 
my church and wish advice regarding 
the repair of the present organ or 
the purchase of a new one. The pres- 
ent instrument is a_ ten-year-old 
theatre organ, supposedly a bargain 
at $4,000. We have always had trou- 
ble with it, although many organists 
who have played it see possibilities 
of great worth. It is now in a hor- 
rible state of disrepair, and we are 
wondering whether or not it is worth 
fixing. I am enclosing a stop list, 
and comparing it with the foundation 
stops recommended in Rogers’ edi- 
tion of the Stainer “Organ Method,” 
you will find very few similarities. 
How does one go about getting bids 
for a repair job or buying a new 
instrument? Who are reputable firms 
in each line? After looking over the 
stop list would you suggest repair 
or a new organ? What specifications 
would you suggest in the moderate 
price field for a non-liturgical service 
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good results. The natural tonal qual- 
ity of a theatre organ, however, is 
somewhat different from that found 
in church organs, but your organ 
seems to have enough of the basic 
stops to give good results. We are 
sending you a list of reputable organ 
manufacturers, all of whom are also 
qualified to do repair work. We be- 
lieve your best plan would be to have 
one or more of these firms examine 
the instrument first hand, and we 
feel sure they can be depended upon 
to advise you impartially as to 
whether or not it is best to repair 
this organ or purchase a new one. 
Responsible manufacturers do not 
take advantage of the lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of committee mem- 
bers in matters of this sort. Such a 
firm could also advise you of the 
approximate cost of repairs or the 
purchase of a new instrument suited 
to your requirements, and the most 
satisfactory specifications. One of 
the best books we know to help you 
is “Contemporary American Organ,” 
by Barnes, obtainable in most music 
and book stores and also undoubt- 
edly in your public library. 


e How long should one study piano 
before taking up organ, and how 
much Bach should one have before 
starting? How much other prepara- 
tion such as scales, etc., is necessary ? 
What should one use to start organ 
study? —S. P. D., Louisiana 


A thorough grounding in piano is 
desirable as a basis for organ study. 
This ought to include the following: 
any of the standard technical stud- 
ies such as Czerny, Burgmuller, Con- 
cone, Cramer, etc., in progressive 
order, leading up to about fourth 
grade; scales in all major and minor 
keys to a fairly fast tempo (say four 
notes to the count at 120 or better 
on the metronome); also scales in 
thirds, sixths and tenths. As a pre- 
liminary to organ study the follow- 
ing Bach piano works should be 
used: “Short Preludes and Fugues,” 
“Two and Three Part Inventions,” 
“The Well Tempered Clavichord.” 
Organ study may start with the 
Stainer “Organ Method,” “Exercises 
in Pedal Playing,” by Schneider. 
“Master Studies for Organ,” by Carl, 
and “Eight Short Preludes and 
Fugues,” by Bach. 


Or art tres in life for which you 
could spend $1285,* how many will fill 
every year with pleasure? 

The Hammond Organ will. 

This instrument gives you more than 
music: it gives you a very personal way 
to relax, forget the tensions of your 
world, and enjoy yourself. 

You create your own music on the 
Hammond Organ: warm,colorful,bold, 
quiet, simple, rich. Music to fit your 
mood and renew you for your role in 
life. All the sounds of great music — 
from the whisper of strings to the boast 
of the brasses—leap to life beneath 
your fingertips. 

You needn’t know a note 
You, yourself, without ever having had 
a lesson, can learn to play simple but 
effective music on the Hammond Organ 
in less than a month. Thousands have 
already done it. 

You enrich your family life, too 
When a Hammond Organ comes into 
a home, the family builds its fun 
around it. 

It can stimulate your children’s in- 
terest in music. It can be the basis of a 


ABOVE: Home Model Hammond Organ, 


rewarding lifetime hobby or a rich ca- 
reer for your boy or girl. It can help 
you fill your leisure hours. 


A space four feet square 
is large enough 

Your home can be modest; large or 
small; you'll find a model of the 
Hammond Organ to fit it. There is 
no installation: you simply plug the 
Hammond Organ into an electrical 
outlet and it’s ready to play. 

Maintenance costs? Forget them. 
This is the only organ in the world 
that never needs tuning,i requires min- 
imum maintenance. 


Why not think this one through? 
Weigh the pros and cons of buying a 
Hammond Organ. Compare it with 
what you can get with the same money 
anywhere else. 

Then, when you understand that to 
own a Hammond Organ is to own a 
lifetime of pleasure, answer the real 
question: Can you afford not to? 


See and hear the world’s most widely 
used organ in homes and churches, at 
your local dealer this week. For more 
information, mail the coupon. 


used in more homes than any other organ. 


Hammond Organ prices start at $1285* for the Spinet Model (not illustrated above). 


PRICES START AT JUST $1285* FOR THE SPINET MODEL 


FIAMMOND ORGAN 


Hammond Instrument Company 


4210 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me information on the 


following Hammond Organ models: 


—F Home Model 


IN ARMM CS rik cn cacauavake cpacecxencscnetepryme-~asescucunvecnesbnehay 


' 
1 
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1 
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i OC Spinet Model 
| 
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0 Church Model 
Do Concert Model 


CHURCH MODEL, used 
in some 20,000 churches. 


Concert Model has 32-note 
AGO pedal keyboard and an 


SEVERE ceca ces ae ree ease a dad isan atten anne ip saabveaschindoadhEsacnsantecve additional {Pedal Solo Unit, 
tunable to preference by 
GAG Yas sassaie sas cenp canat == auussierps aoneds PO. Zone........ SEACC Ss cnnscaunxckunss the organist. 
© 1951, HAMMOND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 3 
eee Stee? pee, Seeee 2 SPL BAe KS 1 *f. 0. b. Chicago. 


Edited by Elizabeth A. Gest 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH 


OPERA 


by Ethel Osborne Crider 


Toreador in Bizet's opera, Carmen. 


if was on a Saturday afternoon 
that Patty and Beth decided to 
organize a music club. Yes, it was 
a sudden idea. They had been 
listening to the radio in Patty’s 
home when a popular Metropoli- 
tan baritone was announced. He 
sang the “Toreador Song” from 
the opera, “Carmen,” by Bizet. 
They were thrilled by the song and 
were soon humming the catching 
melody, sung by this daring bull- 
fighter. 

“T didn’t know there were songs 
like that in opera with so much 
melody and swing to them, did 
you, Pat?” asked Beth. 

“Sure,” exclaimed Patty. “You 
see, Miss Corday has been play- 
ing some recordings for us in the 
music class and I like the opera 
ones best of all. And she gave me 
a book to read about operas and 
their stories. Would you like to see 
eae 

“Yes, I would,” answered Beth. 
“T think that would be interesting. 
I’d like to read a little after I get 
my lessons done.” 

Patty took the book from the 
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shelf and together they glanced at 
the titles of the operas, exclaimed 
over the beautiful pictures and 
finally decided to read the story 
of “Carmen,” because they liked 


that song so much. They became ~ 


quite excited over the various epi- 
sodes of the vivacious Carmen, 


and the lovely Micaela won their 


hearts completely. 

“Wouldn’t it be nice if we had 
some recordings from the opera,” 
remarked Patty. “now that we 
know the story?” 

“Tt certainly would,’ agreed 
Beth. “Why don’t we organize a 
Music Club? We could buy some 
records with the dues and read 
about the different operas and hear 
the music?” 

“That’s a fine idea, Beth. And it 
would be lots of fun, too. Let’s do 
it. Then we’d almost believe we 
had seen the operas. And maybe 
some day Miss Corday would take 
us to the city to see one.” 

“Now we are going places!” ex- 
claimed Beth with enthusiasm. 

So that is how the Saturday 
afternoon Music Club became the 


Who Knows the Answers? 


(Keep score. One hundred is perfect) 


1. Which of Wagner’s  well- 
known operas did he com- 
pose first? (15 points) 

2. Does a guitar have frets? (5 
points) 

3. What is meant by tutti? (5 
points) 

4. What is the interval called 
from C to F-sharp? (10 
points ) 

5. What is the interval called 
from C to G-flat? (10 points) 

6. From what is the theme given 
with this quiz taken? (15 
points ) 


7. Which minor scales do not 
use the fifth finger in right 
hand? (10 points) 
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8. Who wrote “Invitation to the 
Dance”? (10 points) 

9. How many symphonies did 

Brahms compose? (15 points) 

10. Name five terms used in both 

music and football. (5 points) 


(Answers on this page) 


INITIAL ENIGMA 


By Alice M. McCullen 


J—is for Johann, the first name 
of Bach, 
This master of music was 
from Eisenach. 


U—una corda; quite softly you'll 
play, 
And use the soft pedal, for 
that’s the right way. 


N—is for notes, signs for time 
and for tone; 
With these we read music, 
with friends or alone. 


J—is an opera, Il Trovatore 
named; 

Composer is Verdi, for which 
he is famed. 


O— is for oboe: It’s quite hard 
to play; 
The orchestra tunes to the 
pitch of its A. 


R—is Rossini, who wrote Wil- 
liam Tell, 
The op’ra where Tell shoots 
the arrow so well. 


E— is for Elsa, a real heroine, 
Made famous by Wagner in 
his Lohengrin. 


‘T— is for tempo. How fast should 
it go? 
Sometimes it is fast and some-. 
times it is slow. 


U—is for unison, and it’s well 
known 
All voices are singing the 
very same tone. 


D—is for Do. It’s the scale’s 
starting place, 
No matter which one, in the 
treble or bass. 


° 


E— is the name of a bright, ma- 
jor key; 
Four sharps makes its signa- 


ture, F,C{G,D: 


Answers to *“‘Who Knows?”’ 


1, Rienzi; 2, yes; 3, all together, usually 
referring to all instruments playing to- 
gether; 4, augmented fourth; 5, dimin- 
ished fifth; 6, Overture to Rienzi, by 


Wagner; 7, C-sharp, E-flat, F, F-sharp, © 
8, Carl Maria von . 


G-sharp, B-flat; 
Weber; 9, four; 10, line, quarter, half, 
play, run, hold. 


most talked-about club in town. 
So many wanted to join that the 
meetings could no longer be held 
in the girls’ homes and they fi- 
nally had to move to the High 
School gym with Miss Corday as 
their sponsor. 

Several months later the club 
voted to hold an open meeting for 
the parents and friends. Each 
member was privileged to bring 
guests. For that evening’s enter- 
tainment the members voted to 
give selections from the light op- 


eras of Gilbert and Sullivan— 
“Pinafore,” “Tolanthe,” etc. Solo 
and ensemble numbers were to be 
presented in costume and _ there 
was, much fun in preparing for 
the event. Needless to say, it was 
a great success and everyone de- 
clared it was the most enjoyable 
musical entertainment the young 
people had ever attended. ~ 


Why not try “Getting Acquainted — 


with Opera” in your own group 
and see how much pleasure it can 
give? You will be surprised. 
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The Junior Etude Contest will be omitted this month. 


LETTERS 


Replies to letters on this page will be 
forwarded to the writers if sent in care 


; of JUNIOR ETUDE. 


Dear Junior Etude: 
I live in Egypt and I will tell you some- 
thing about the music in my country. 
We have many instruments of brass, 
string and woodwind. The first two are 
used most for accompanying native 
dances. Our native music is more or 
less similar to Bach’s and that is why 
we like Bach. We feel we understand 
his music more. Other composers, as 
Chopin, Beethoven and Mozart, are 
heard in our concert halls where many 
of our audience are Europeans or 
Greeks. Recently the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra from Vienna was here. We have 
a very good conservatory of music here. 
I would like to receive letters from 
Junior Etude readers. 
From your friend, 
Josephine Bisharat, Egypt 


e@ In our school we had a contest for 
the best music scrap book. My father’s 
friend had been saving ETUDE maga- 
zines for twenty years and gave them to 
me. My scrap book, full of ETUDE pic- 
tures won first prize. 

I take oboe, piano and twirl baton 
and would like to hear from a lover of 
music. 

Margaret Troth (Age 13) 
New York 


@ We have a play each year in which 
the children of our block take part and 
we usually have a very large crowd to 
see it. | would like to have some Junior 
Etude fans write to me. 

Carol Newcomer (Age 11), Utah 


Prize Winners for November Essay: 


Class A, Mark Cecil Abbott (Age 16), 
Mississippi 

Class B, Grace Miller (Age 13), Dela- 
ware 

Class C, No essays received. 


Honorable Mention for November 


Janelle Abbott, Anita Bassett, Herbert 
Dardik, Nancy Kay Davitt, Beverly De- 
Long, Angela Goodson, Marjorie Howe, 
Jo Ann Jarkanich, Donald Kaufman, 
Roland Barrick Low, Evelyn Long, Jan- 
ice Martin, Doris Orebach, Shirley 
Raffensperger, Arnold Repucci, Roberta 
Ann Rusher, Reba Joyce Salyers, Syd- 
ney Thomas, Georgia Tutweiler, Sue 
Ann White, Orin Woodman. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

e@ Here in Munich at the America 
House there are many concerts which 
are very well attended. Then there is 
here an opera, an operetta, and at least 
five symphony orchestras, chamber or- 
chestras, quartettes and trios. In the 
summer I go to a youth orchestra in 
another city where I play basso. Also, 
nearly every High School has its orches- 
tra. 

I would like to receive letters from 
Americans who love music. I play violin 
fairly well and ’cello and basso a little. 

From your friend 
Elfried Westermeier (Age 17) 
Germany 


e@ | am pianist at our church and en- 
joy it very much. | sing in our high 
school Glee Club and last year played 
baritone horn in the band. I like pipe 
or electronic organs and hope to play 
one. | would like to hear from others 
who like music. 

Mona Vivian Bross (Age 15), Virginia 


Rhythm Band, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 


' Dear Junior Etude: 

e@ Last spring we rendered several se- 
lections on our Rhythm Band at the 
Community Music Week Program and 
our numbers were well received by an 
audience of hundreds of persons. We 
are sending you our photograph. 

Auld Williams, Aurea Williams, Allen 
Van Putten, Clarice Potler, Perla Ray- 
mond, Santa Aerrana, Deltah Joseph, 
Theresa Jackson, Jean Lambertis. Delia 
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Gorres.. Leila Domingo, Erna Smith, 
Claudette James, June Taylor, Eva Dun- 
lop, Lillian Holder, Geneva Perez, 


Genevieve Georges, Emmia Hydman, 
Bernard McBean, Given Moolinaar, 


Carl Potter, Franklin Jackson, Clifford 
Pemberton, Edwards Le Bron, Marilyn 
Vanterpool, Lela Adams, Louise Morris, 
Almeana Yearwood, Janet Maxwell, 
Merle Kiture, Janet DeWindt, Ritza 
Smith. 
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————— 


There’s both PROFIT 
and PLEASURE 
in attending 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER 


SESSION 


Pat SUN 


SPECIAL COURSES IN MUSIC AND 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


June 18-July 28 and July 30-Sept. 1 


Facts come faster on Minnesota’s cool, friendly campus . . . where study- 
ing is genuine fun! Here, just 15 minutes from six sky-blue lakes, you 
may select from over 1,500 courses, competently taught by a na- 


tionally-recognized staff. 


Splendid library and laboratory facilities afford excellent opportunity for 


graduate work and research. 


. .Tright-at-hand vacation pleasures, 


plus stimulating plays, concerts, lectures and social events will make 


this a thrilling summer. 


Write now for Helpful Complete Bulletin 


Dean of Summer Session, 560 Administration Bldg. 


WaiversiTty OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 


14, MINNESOTA 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOUL 


Distinguished since 1895 for the training of professional 


musicians. Member of the National Association of Schools 


of Music. Faculty of renowned American and European 


artists. Degree, diploma, and certificate courses in piano, 


voice, violin, organ, ’cello, wind instruments, Public School 


music, composition. In the heart of cultural Chicago. Liy- 


ing accommodations at moderate cost. 


SUMMER SESSION BEGINS JUNE 18 


For free catalog, write Arthur Wildman, Musical Director. 


1014 50. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Ts 


* CHICAGO 5 ° 


ST: 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 


LOUIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


William Heyne, Educational Director 


Bachelor of Music in 23 Fields—Master of Music in 22 Fields 
Member National Association Schools of Music—St+. Louis 5, Mo. 


ILLINOIS 


WN 


| 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


College of MWhisic 


Dean Warren S. Freeman 
Courses in all branches of music 
and music education. Preparatory, 
undergraduate and graduate study. 
Eminent faculty includes: 

@ Richard Burgin 
Arthur Fiedler 
Francis Findlay 
Heinrich Gebhard 
Karl Geiringer 
Roland Hayes 
Ernest Hutcheson 
Carl Lamson 
Albert Spalding 


Stradivarius Quartet 


James R. Houghton 
H. Augustine Smith 


Music Education Workshop— 
Opera Workshop 
—Piano Workshop 


Year-round study available through twelve 
week summer program 


For information, catalogue, illustrated 
folder, write 
Donald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Room 115—705 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


University of Denver 


DR. GUY MAIER, editor of Pian- 
“Etude; 
Class and private in- 


ist’s Page, eminent piano 
pedagogue. 
struction, July 2—Aug. 3. 


Special Workshop July 16-20 


FLORENCE LAMONT HIN- 
MAN, author of “Slogans for Sing- 


ers; teacher of nationally known 
artists. Voice Clinic June 20—July 21. 


Private instruction June 20—Aug. 22. 


CHRISTIANSEN CHORAL 
SCHOOL. 
direction of F. Melius Christiansen 
and his son Paul. June 18-28. 


Intensive course under 


OPERA WORKSHOP. tet’s 
Make an Opera. Britten, directed by 
Roger Fee. June 20—July 21. 


BAND DIRECTORS’ SHORT 
COURSE. Conducted by Dr. Frank 


Simon, 


Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. July 23-28. 


Write for summer music bulletin to: 


The Lamont School of Music 


909 Grant St. Denver 3, Colo. 


HOW DO YOU LOOK TO YOUR AUDIENCE? 


(Continued from Page 16) 


control, you grow in repose. We 
have all found ourselves in the pres- 
ence of some stranger of whom we 
know nothing, yet whom we imme- 
diately judge to be ill at ease by the 
way he walks, sits, moves. By care- 
ful study and practice of control, 
one can overcome showing a lack of 
ease—and, after a while, one con- 
quers feeling such lack. 

Drawing again from my own train- 
ing, I most heartily recommend fenc- 
ing as the best means, perhaps, of 
mastering balance and ease. The 
very postures required in the use of 
the foils assure control. A practical 
knowledge of ballet-dancing is also 
most helpful. We young Shakespear- 
eans were, in addition, put through a 
rigorous course in old dances—ga- 
votte, minuet, mazurka, etc. 


But physical control is generated 
by one’s state of mind. No stage 
person ever rids himself completely 
of the feeling of excitement which 
comes from working before an audi- 
ence. Nor should he! The actor who 
felt absolutely nothing would arouse 
absolutely nothing. The trick is to 
keep natural excitement from degen- 
erating into fear. If you,know what 
you are about, there is no cause for 
fear. No one knows exactly how to 
throw off scaredness—if he did, he’d 
possess the secret of eternity!—but 
you can help yourself greatly by 
sane thought, by control, and most 
of all by experience. Start as early 
as possible to exercise self-discipline. 

By way of a practical help, just 
before you walk out to the stage, 
stand by an open window and fetch 
a dozen deep, rhythmical, diaphrag- 
matic breaths, inhaling as much ox- 
ygen as you can. 

And how are these skills going to 
help the young recitalist who is not 
an actor? By control and economy 
of gesture, he can make a favorable 
impression the moment he shows 
himself. 

Once you have learned posture 
and walking, come out of the wings 
with a natural, rhythmical step. 
Don’t rush on—don’t stroll on; both 
gaits betray self-consciousness. Just 
walk, Keep your gestures few and 
simple. There is a simplicity of ugli- 
ness, to be sure, but this can be 
rooted out by assiduous practice be- 
fore the mirror. 


Make your bows simply, gra- 
ciously. Don’t gesticulate. Don’t be 
coy or what is called “cute”! If you 
carry an instrument, don’t hold it 
as if it were a kettle; don’t swing it. 
Grasp it firmly yet relaxedly, hold 
it still, close to you, and don’t do 
things with it. Avoid fidgeting, 
twitching, or fussing with your hair 
or your clothing. Take the time to 
seat yourself comfortably, easily (or 
to find a natural stance), and then 


stay still. 

For the sake of your own stage 
deportment, take time from listen- 
ing to great artists, to observe them. 
Watch the utterly sure and con- 
trolled repose of Heifetz and Horo- 
witz. Note the beautiful economy of 
gesture of Reiner or Bruno Walter. 
From the moment they come on, you 
feel complete mastery emanating 
from them. 


The recitalist’s stage presence is 
affected by the way he is dressed— 
in this case I should say how she 
is dressed, for the man’s prescribed 
garb admits of few variations. Avoid 
being exotic or “different’”—avoid 
being anything but yourself. An 
over-loading of jewelry or of shining 
sequins and the like tends to glitter 
in the audience’s eyes and becomes 
distracting. Select good materials of 
non-disturbing colors, and have them 
designed simply and in harmony 
with your particular personal type. 
If I were to counsel a young lady 
in the choice of a concert gown, I 
should suggest her going to a good 
dressmaker and asking, “How would 
you dress me to suit what I look 
like?” 

The great solution for such prob- 
lems, of course, is the diligent ac- 
quisition of good taste—in every- 
thing, beginning with food! Here, 
too, the kind of training I was lucky 
enough to receive was enormously 
helpful. In England, the young actor 
serves years in one of a hundred 
stock or repertory companies, before 
he dares show himself in London. In 
those years, he learns much more 
than parts—he learns how to live, 
how to eat, how to distinguish be- 
tween styles, between good and bad 
taste. 

Admiring the American people as 
I do, standing in profound respect 
before their wonderful receptivity, I 
feel sorry that similar opportunities 
do not exist, on a large scale, for 
the young American actor. What a 
splendid thing it would be if each 
of the smaller American cities+had 
its own repertory company, where 
routine training could go forward 
all through the year, and where great 


e Rhythm is both the life and 
soul of all music. 


—Heinrich Schiitz (1585-1672 ) 


actors and actresses would come for 
lectures and discussion! You can’t 
give a child his full educational ad- 
vantages by sending him to school 
two days a week—you can’t train an 
actor on occasional bit parts. Given 
the chance, the American people can 
be the most beauty-loving audiences 
in the world. It’s the chance that’s 
needed! Tue Enp 


SCHOOLS — COLLEGES 


KNOX 
COLLEG 


Department of Music 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Thomas W. Williams, Chairman 
Catalogue sent upon request. 


corm ER hee 
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Courses leading to the B. Mus. and B. Mus. 

Ed. degrees. Member NASM. In the heart 

of the Shenandoah Valley, Dayton, Virginia. 
Musical Comedy 


filviene Get. 1898 Adult training—Stage and 


Television. New ‘York appearances stressed. 
Approved for Vets. Annex for Children. Write 
E. Alviene, 1780 B’way. N. Y. City 19. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE 
OF FINE ARTS 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


@ Instrumental—solo, 
orchestra. Vocal—solo and 
ensemble. Music education 
—teaching and supervising 
vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic. Composition—theory 
and composition for public performances Stu- 
dents’ full symphony orchestra. Public recitals; 
individual and group. Chorus. Teachers of na- 
tional and international reputation. Graduates 
with top professional records. Coed. Catalog. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Box E Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


DILLER-QUAILE 


School of Music 


Drama—Opera—Dance 


Teacher Training and General 
Musicianship Courses 


66 East 80 St. New York 21, N. Y. 


GREENSBORO COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Member NASM 


Your Year courses leading to B.A. and B.M. 
degrees. Faculty of Artist Teachers 


Luther L. Gobbel, President, Gustav Nelson, Dean 
Send for catalogue and brochure. 
Address: REGISTRAR 


JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thorough training in music. Courses lead- 
ing to degrees of: Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of 
Music Education, Master of Music, and Master 
of Music Education. 
Memberof the National Association Schoolsof Music 
Bulletin sent upon request 

W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


Philadelphia Conservatory 


of Music Founded 1877 
MARIA EZERMAN DRAKE, Director 


Eminent Faculty 


Expert Child Training 
Courses leading to Degrees 


216 S. 20th St. LOcust 7-1877 


SAROYA - ONOFREI STUDIOS 


Voice-Repertoire 
Opera Workshop 


Beginners to finished artists 
200 West 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
GONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 


Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts 
College. Four and five year courses leading 
to degrees. Faculty of Artist Teachers. Send 
for catalogue or information to: 


HAROLD W. BALTZ, Dean, Berea, Ohio 


WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 


and SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
A Division of Wesleyan College 


e B.Mus. degree: Piano, Violin, Organ, Voice, 
Composition, Music, Education. Artist faculty: 
Member National Association of Schools of Mu- 
sic, Also B.F.A. in neat Arts, Radio, Speech 
Correction. Coed. G.I. Approved. Catalog. 


Doris O. Jelks, Dean 
483-E College St., Macon, Georgia 
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SHALL | TEACH MY STUDENTS POPULAR MUSIC? 


(Continued from Page 17) 


encourage the children to play ar- 
peggios with these chords, majors 
and minors, in all inversions. In 
this way they become very familiar 
with the chords. 

Further experimentation can now 
be done. Suggest that they go back 
to the major chord, tonic position, 

and raise the fifth a half step. Dis- 
cuss augmented chords here, and 
explain that many pieces use the 
plus sign to indicate this augmented 
chord. 

Before we take up diminished 
chords, we have more experimenta- 
tion on intervals which we learn 
and name. We play intervals from 
2nds up to 10ths. I bring up the 
name major third and have them 
learn to recognize the sound. We 
also learn how to find it by counting 
up two whole steps. But they re- 
member it best when they discover 
that it sounds like the do and the mi 
in their well-known major scale. 
Then we lower it a half step and 
discuss minor thirds. After they are 
well grounded on the fact that it 
‘is a step and a half they have fun 
finding minor intervals all over the 
keyboard. 


Diminished chords become very 
simple for them now, as they know 
they consist of a chord built of 
minor thirds. 

Of course all this time they have 
been playing their chosen popular 
music, the melody in the right hand 
and all these wonderful chords in 
their left hand. Usually we fit but 
one chord to a measure if the child 
is young, but the older children 
will want to try out all the chords 
when there are two or three to a 
measure. Gradually they are learn- 
‘ing to harmonize their melody and 
are most excited about it. 

About this time I usually have 
repercussions from some of the par- 
ents. They call and tell me that they 
are so pleased over Mary’s or Dick’s 
being able to play that hard piece— 
why, they can’t even play it them- 
selves. And they have noticed a sud- 
den interest in the piano on the 
part of the child. So everybody is 
happy. Probably the child most of 
all. Or should I say the teacher. 

Through the numbering of the 
scale it is easy for the child to pick 


out 7th chords and a few 9th chords. 
I do not dwell upon the reason why 
we place a B-flat in the “C 7th” 
chord (as the popular pieces call 
our dominant-seventh chord,) but 
if they are older, students often ask. 
It can then be explained that the 
so-called “C 7th” chord really is the 
dominant-seventh in the key of F 
Major, which contains a B-flat. Right 
here we carefully find the chord and 
discuss it, to avoid all further con- 
fusion. 

By this time the child has learned 
the piece by placing a chord at the 
beginning of each measure, and 
playing the melody in the right hand. 
Now if he is ten or more he usually 
wants to “swing it.” Do not despair, 
teacher. 


You be prepared to “swing it” too. 

I have found that when the student 
reaches this stage, he or she is very 
much aware of a necessary beat. 
Finding this, measure by measure, 
has been a perfect way of teaching 
rhythm, and even those students who 
gaily play through their classics 
ignoring rhythm suddenly become 
very much aware of the importance 
of the beat. 

A valuable teaching aid? Indeed. 

For the first approach in this 
study of tempo, we discuss the num- 
ber of beats to the measure, and if 
it is in 4-4 tempo we discuss the 
fact that the beats could best be 
played bass-chord bass-chord. I 
usually start them out by drawing 
an arrow pointing down for the bass 
note (which should be the same as 
the name of the chord), and an ar- 
row pointing up for the chord; a 
bass note for the third beat and a 
chord for the fourth. And explain 
that on the first beat a bass note 
should be played, on the second 
beat a chord, the third beat a bass 
note and the fourth a chord. After 
marking two or three measures they 
grasp the idea. Never mark all the 
measures, but rather leave it up to 
the child to discover where the beats 
will fall. This is usually all the as- 
sistance the child needs, and off he 
goes on a glorious adventure. 

He is happy. And look what he has 
learned. 

Teach popular music? Why not! 

THE END 


Your Pupil Needs Praise 


B° lavish with your praise when the child deserves it. 
Children are hungry for praise. But never tell a child 
(or his parent) he is doing well if he isn’t. A pupil needs to 
be told when he is not working up to his capacity and may 
even need a scolding once in a while. He'll recognize then 
the sincerity of your praise and appreciate it. 
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—FEthel J. M. Conrad 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 


The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 25—August 3, 1951 


FALL SESSION 


September 24, 1951—June 2, 1952 


For further information address 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York 


Obe Clebeland Jnatitute of (/usic 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus. D., Director 


Charter Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


| COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Preparatory, College, Special, and Graduate Departments. Courses leading to 


Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Master of Music, and Teacher's 


Clarence Eidam 
President 


Certificates in Music and Theatre Arts. 


Member NASM 


Edwin L. Stephen—Mar., 306 South Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Rossetter Cole 
Dean 


ROOSEVELT COLLEGE of CHICAGO 


Applied and Theoretical Music, Composition, Musi- 


cology, and Music Education. Bachelor of Music and 


Master of Music degrees. 
Bulletin on Request 
430 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


High-Rating Holders of 1951 High School Diplomas 


To 


from 


NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


the following Scholarships are Available: 


$1000 Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida 
$ 500 Los Angeles Conservatory, California 


$ 200 Academy of Music of San Francisco, California 


$ 125 Manhattan School of Music, New York 
$ 125 Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma 
$ 100 Chicago Musical College, Illinois 


To join the Guild, write Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


THE ROCKWELL SCHOOL OF TUNING 


Ce 
PENN 


Offering a@ 26-week course including all phases of piano tuning and repairing 
MODERN EQUIPMENT IN MODERN FIREPROOF BUILDING—EXPERT INDIVIDUAL IN- 
STRUCTION—PLEASANT ENVIRONMENT AND ECONOMICAL LIVING CONDITIONS 

The success being achieved by our graduates is our best recommendation. 

“Approved for G.I. Training”’ 

Write today for Prospectus to 

ROCKWELL SCHOOL OF TUNING 
Cc. A. ROCKWELL 


315 MARKET STREET 


Phone Clearfield 5-3931 


CLEARFIELD, PA. 


PIANO TEACHERS 


This is your invitation to attend the International Piano Teachers 
Association 195| National Convention, at the Hotel Statler, (for- 
merly Hotel Pennsylvania), New York City, July 16, 17, 3, 19. 
Teachers Training Course, Student Piano Playing Examinations etc. 
For complete information and free catalog of almost four dozen 
1.P.T.A. Teacher Aids write 


ROBERT WHITFORD, Founder-President 
18 North Perry Square, Erie, Penna. 


eal Tlew AMP Selected List 


of Piano Seaching Pieces 


containing 
modern classic 
CASELLA BACH 
GRETCHANINOFF and BEETHOVEN 
HINDEMITH many HAYDN 
PROKOFIEFF other MOZART 
TANSMAN composers SCARLATTI 


Send for your copy! 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th Street 


New York City 19, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


HARMONY, Composition, Orches- 
tration, Musical Theory. Private or 
Correspondence Instruction. Manu- 
scripts revised and corrected. Music 
Sethi Frank S. Butler, 32-46 107 

,» Corona, N. Y 


PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS RE- 
CORDED. Send music and check for 
$4.20. Music returned with’ UN- 
BREAKABLE RECORD. Vincent Re- 
cording Service, P.O. Box 206, Union, 
Ni) ode 


Sees PIANO TUNING—Simpli- 
fied, authentic instruction $4.00—Lit- 
erature free. Prof. Ross, 456 Beecher 
St., Elmira, N. Y 


NEW PIANO MUTE LETS YOU 
PRACTICE DAY OR NIGHT WITH- 
OUT DISTURBING OTHERS, Mutes 
piano about 85%. Easily attached or 
detached without harming mechan- 
ism. State upright, grand, or spinet! 
Sold only on money back guarantee. 
Send $5.00 for mute and full instruc- 
tions. Richard Mayo, pees Aer 1120 
Latona Street, Phila. 47, 


YOUR UNWANTED MUSIC ex- 
changed piece for piece, 5¢ each; 
quality matched. Burpee’s Specialty 
Shoppe, Delton, Mich. 


VIOLINS FOR SALE: Fine hand 
made violins. Wonderful tone. Made 
from finest selected wood. Write for 
particul yeorge & Joseph Holl, 
617 East Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 


FOR SALE. Rare records. Lists. 
Collections bought. EH. Hirschmann, 
100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 

ARRANGING for Band-Orchestra- 
Piano Vocals. Manuscripts corrected 
and prepared for publication. Words 
set to music-school songs. Send 
manuscript for estimate. Prompt 
service. Val’s Arranging Studio, P.O. 
30x 2169, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


WRITERS, COMPOSERS: Your 
name on penny card brings price list, 
Magdalene Kuhlman, 184 South Point 
Drive, Avon Lake, Ohio. 


SWING PIANO—BY MAIL. 30 self- 
teaching lessons, $3.00. OVER 50 
PUBLICATIONS—classical and pop- 
ular. Order “boprhythmology.’ new 
progressive piano solo $1.00. All new 
work. Order free samples. PHIL 
BRETON leur retain ere P: Ox Box 
1402, Omaha 8, Neb., U.S.A 


SALESMAN—1E Stablished “Publish- 
ing firm wants man with car to sell 
music library to families of music 
students. Introduction from teacher 
makes it easy to sell. Knowledge of 
music not necessary. Guarantee paid 
while learning. Liberal commission. 
University Society, 468—4th Ave., 
Nie Xe 16; NaN, 


. . ow 
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FAULTY VIOLINS CORRECTED. 
Practical experience of 40 years re- 
veals “the secret.” Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Information freee V. L. 
Schwenk, Redwood Valley, California, 


ACCORDIONISTS. Learn to read 
from piano music. Learn to arrange 
for the accordion. Study HARMONY 
in 7 Thorough Lessons prepared 
especially for the Accordionist. De- 
scriptive pamphlet free. John M. Lei- 
pold, 218 S. Highland Ave., Los An- 
geles 36, Calif. 


TEACH YOURSELF to play pi- 
ano quickly, right at home. Profes- 


sional method, easily learned. Also, 


ingenious guide for teaching children 
included. Amazing proof free. Write 
today. Music Teachers’ Associates, 
26N Potters Lane, Great Neck, N. Y 


PIANO TEACHER, Master degree, 
widely experienced, desires new lo- 
eation. Write Mrs. P. O. Schwald, 1324 
7th Ave. North, Bessemer, Ala. 


VIOLINMAKERS: Amateurs - Pro- 
fessionals. Fine tone European wood, 
materials, supplies. Patterns and in- 
structions, illustrated catalogue 10¢, 
refunded. Premier Violin Supplies, 
430 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 138, 
Calif. 


BOOKS for the violin connoisseur 
and player, Poidras 2 Vols. $28. Cham- 
ber music for strings and orchestra 
cheap. Houghton, 42 Newbridge 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 
to 1850. Ragtime, everything. Send 
wants. Fore’s, 13151 High, Denver 
», Colorado. 


VOCAL TEACHER AND CHOIR 
DIRECTOR wishes to locate in the 
South or Southwest. Member of Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of 
Singing, Kiwanis Club and Presby- 
terian Church. Experienced and high- 
ly recommended. Reply Choir Direc- 
tor, Box 24, c/o Etude, Bryn Mawr, 
Penna. 

WRITE SONGS: Read “Songwriter’s 
Review” Magazine, 1650—IT Broad- 
way, New York 19, 20¢ copy; $2.00 
year. 


Ceacher's JRoundtable 


MAURICE DUMESNIL, Mus. Doce., advises 


readers on playing tied pedal point notes and 


on teaching pupils correct playing of fugues. 


IT’S THE MUSIC THAT COUNTS 


One of my students is working 
on Liszt's “Consolation” in D-flat 
which, you will recall, has a reiter- 
ated note (D-flat) in the bass. 
Some of these pedal point notes 
are tied, others are not. I use the 
sostenuto pedal to connect the tied 
notes, but my student's piano has 
no sustaining pedal. Since the 
harmony changes from measure 
to measure, it would be impossible 
to connect these tones with the 
damper pedal. Should they be 
struck again? 

—Miss A. H. V. A., Michigan 

I am sure you will feel better 
if I tell you that the matter of 
those D-flats is of no capital im- 
portance. Frankly, I don’t think 
Liszt himself played them always 
in the same manner! There was 
no sustaining pedal in his time, so 
the best he could do was to use 
the damper pedal fractionally— 
what we call the half pedal— 
carrying the vibration of the low 
D-flats at least to the next meas- 
ure. He probably acted on the spur 
of the moment and according to 
the tone quality of the instrument 
he played on. 

Editions differ on this point. 
Some of them practically repeat 
the D-flat every measure, or every 
other measure. So | suggest that 
you simply suit yourself, knowing 
that whatever you do is of small 
import since it does not involve 
the music itself, which is, after 
all, the fundamental issue. 

Your letter illustrates one point 
I often emphasize in my Clinics: 
it is wise not to rely too much on 
the sustaining pedal, for the very 
reason you mention. There are 
many pianos, too, which have one 
but . . . it doesn’t work. Much 
can be done with only two pedals. 


VALID EXCUSE 


For some time no sounds have 
emerged from the parlor where 
Norma-Lou has been sent for her 
daily work-out on her annual re- 
cital piece. From the kitchen 


where she is Mother’s 
voice calls: 

“Norma-Lou. What’s going on 
in there? Why aren’t you practic- 
ing?” 


ironing, 


Promptly the comic book is 
hidden behind “Brooklet in the 
Spring.” 

“But Mommie,” the little girl 
answers nonchalantly, “I AM prac- 
ticing. I’m practicing my rests!” 


SUBSTITUTING FINGERS 


I have a pupil, 15 years old, 
who is quite advanced for her age. 
But in the fugues of Bach’s “Clavi- 
chord” I have much trouble in get- 
ting her to hold down notes for 
their full value. She constantly 
breaks the parts by releasing her 
fingers. Do you have any sugges- 
tions and are there any exercises 
which would correct this bad 
habit? Thank you for your advice. 

—(Mrs.) A. G. L., Canada. 


I know exactly what you mean 
and this carelessness is widespread 
among students. First, explain to 
this girl that if the fugue were 
played on the organ, or by three 
or four stringed instruments, it 
would be objectionable and un- 
musical to cut the tone short— 
thus stopping the march of the 
parts—by lifting fingers off the 
organ keys, or the bows off the 
strings. Second, make her prac- 
tice scales with substitution of fin- 
gers, as follows: 


Ex. 1 She 
é = 2 5-4 FA FA ote 5 45 4S 4-5 45 


R.x* 


Then 5-3 upward, 3-5 down- 
ward, 4-3 up, 3-4 down. Later on, 
use: 5-2, 5:1; 4-2, 4-1, 3-2-3-1, and 
2-1. For the left hand, just reverse: 
4-5 upward, 5-4 downward,. and 
so on. 

Practice on all scales, major 
and minor, and also the chromatic 
scale. This means real gymnastics, 
I admit; but it will prove invalu- 
able for an accurate playing of 
Bach, and other music as well. 
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(Questions and ‘Answers 


Conducted by KARL W. GEHRKENS, Mus. Doc., 
Music Editor, Webster’s New International Dictionary, 


and Prof. ROBERT A. MELCHER, Oberlin College 


TEACHING SINGERS TO READ 


¢ I am an experienced accom- 
panist and coach, but the singers 
here are hopeless when it comes to 
reading a vocal line or having any 
knowledge of the rudiments of 
music. I would like to start a course 
for a class of about a dozen sing- 
ers, and I wondered whether you 
could give me some advice as 
to how to go about it. 


—Miss M. S., South Africa 


About five years ago I was 
asked to teach for a year at the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles, and one of my problems 
there was somewhat similar to 
yours, so | will tell you about my 
experience. On the first day I was 
confronted with a class of about 
180 men and women who were 
required to take a course in mu- 
sic in order to get a credential to 
teach in the public schools. A few 
of them had studied a little music, 
but as a group they could not 
read music, had never sung in 
parts, knew nothing of scales, key 
signatures, and the like. 

I conferred with the Chair- 
man of the Music Department, we 
made a plan, he agreed to teach 
about a third of the students him- 
self so the class would not be quite 
so large, and at the end of four 
months we had achieved the fol- 
lowing results: (1) The members 
of the group could sing at sight 
simple tonal music, with an accom- 
paniment or a cappella, and with 
fair tone quality and good intona- 
tion; (2) They knew the signa- 
tures of the first nine major keys 
and their relative minors; (3) 
They had been roughly classified 
as soprano, alto, tenor, or bass, 
and could sing simple four-part 
harmony such as is found in hymn 
tunes—and they liked it; (4) They 
knew quite a number of things 
about elementary harmony, form, 
terms relating to tempo and dy- 
namics, etc. (5) They had had a 
pleasurable musical experience. 
had arrived at a favorable atti- 
tude toward music, were looking 
forward—most of them—to doing 
at least a little teaching of music 
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in conjunction with their work as 
teachers of other subjects. 
“How did you do it?” you ask. 


Well, first of all I requested them | 


to buy and bring to class a book 
of simple songs—hymn tunes, folk 
songs arranged in four-part har- 
mony, unison songs with piano 
accompaniment, and the like. Each 
time the class met we began by 
singing one or two of these songs, 
and the members of the class were 
encouraged to sing in parts as 
much as_ possible. Second, I 
taught them the sol-fa syllables and 
asked them to practice an hour or 
two in between classes, using for 
this purpose a book of sight-sing- 
ing material. Third, I empha- 
sized part-singing from the very 
first day, did not scold them or 
deride them if they made mistakes 
or could not follow their own 
parts, seated them so that those 
who sang the same part were near 
others who were on that part too. 
Fourth, I had them buy a book 
containing the “elements of mu- 
sic,” and assigned regular lessons 
for out-of-class preparation. 


Well, it worked—and both the 
students and I enjoyed the experi- 
ence so much that at the end of 
the term they did not want to leave 
—and the teacher didn’t want 
them to leave! Therefore I suggest 
that you do the same things that 
I did: (1) Select music that is 
actually interesting as music, and 
emphasize part-singing; (2) em- 
phasize the sol-fa syllables, using 
“movable-do” plan; (3) ask each 
one to buy and work at a book 
of sight-singing material that is 
very easy at the beginning but 
progresses steadily toward more 
difficult music; and request them 
similarly to provide themselves 
with a copy of some little volume 
such as my own “Music Notation 
and Terminology’—and study it. 
(4) You should begin immediately 
to get your students into the mood 
of singing even the simplest ex- 
ercises beautifully, expressively, 
and with correct intonation so that 
the experience of learning to read 
will be an enjoyable one both for 
them and for you. —K. G. 


HAROLD BERKLEY 


VIOLIN MASTER CLASSES 


Individual and class lessons, daily chamber music, lectures 


at 
BERKLEY SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


now using buildings and campus of 


Bridgton Academy, on Long Lake 
North Bridgton, Maine 


July 16 to August 25, 1951 


All recreational facilities 
For full information, write 


Berkley Summer Music School 
Room 1011, 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession ur VOic 


bhi 
AT HOME Os RESULTS GUARANTEED 
VA STRENGTHEN your voice this test- 


ed, scientific Way. Yes—you may now 
be able to improve the POWER of your 
speaking and singing voice . .. in the 
privacy of your own room! Self-training lessons, 
mostly silent. No music required. Write TODAY for 
Eugene Feuchtinger’s great booklet ‘‘How to Develop 
a Successful Voice,’’ It’s absolutely FREE! You must 


state your age. Booklet mailed postpaid in plain 
wrapper. No salesman will call. Send your name and 
|} ave RIGHT NOW! 


PREFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 


| 210 S. Clinton St., Dept. C-100, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Our patented TONOMETER with BEAT 
GAUGE is a scientific teaching-tuning 
instrument that simplifies learning and 
assures accuracy with or without knowl- 


NEED EXTRA CASH? 


Earn money easily, quickly, selling sub- 
scriptions to ETUDE and other magazines 


edge of music... Action Model.and tools 
furnished. Diploma : granted. Great 
shortage of tuners makes. this:a PROF- 
ITABLE © and. UNCROWDED _ field. 
PIONEER SCHOOL—52nd YEAR. G.I. 
APPROVED. Write for free booklet. 


NILES BRYANT: SCHOOL 
10 Bryant_Bldg.;; Washington 16, D. C..; 


in your spare time. For details write to 


of Agents Curtis 
Sq., 


M. E. Nichols, Mgr. 
Circulation Co., Independence 
Phila. 5, Pa. 


Aspen Institute 


ASPEN, COLORADO 
Summer Music Festival 
School of Music 
Lectures & Seminars 


EIGHT WEEKS 
JULY 2 ¢ AUGUST 27, 1951 


Courses for: Advanced Students, Teachers, Pro- 
fessional Musicians 


FACULTY: 


Musical Director, Conducting, Orchestra and 


Studio of Opera and Dramatic Art: JOSEPH ROSENSTOCK 
Composition: DARIUS MILHAUD—CHARLES JONES 


RUDOLF FIRKUSNY—ERICH ITOR KAHN—VRONSKY & 


Piano: 


BABIN 


String Instruments, Chamber Music: ALBENERI TRIO—(private Jessons 
and Chamber Music) 

ERICH ITOR KAHN, Piano—GIORGIO CIOMPI, Violin—BENAR HEI- 
FETZ, Gello—PAGANINI QUARTET—HENRI TEMIANKA,  Violin— 
GUSTAVE ROSSEELS, Violin—CHARLES FOIDART, Viola—ADOLPHE 
FREZIN, Cello—RAYA GARBOUSOVA, Cello—ROMAN TOTENBERG, 
Violin 
Woodwind Instruments—Ensemble: ALBERT TIPTON, Flute 


LOIS WANN, Oboe—REGINALD KELL, Clarinet-—-NORMAN HERZBERG, 
Bassoon—WALTER GRIFFITH, French Horn 


V oice—Coaching—Diction: KARIN BRANZELL--LESLIE CHABAY— 
HERTA GLAZ—MACK HARRELL—MARTIAL SINGHER— 
EVELINA COLORNI—MME. MADELEINE MILHAUD 


Studio of Opera and Dramatic Art: JOSEPH ROSENSTOCK 
HERTA GLAZ—MME. MADELEINE MILHAUD—MARTIAL SINGHER 


For Information Address: 
GRACE DENTON, Executive Director 
ASPEN INSTITUTE, Box A, Aspen, COLORADO 


130-41059 
130-41024 
110-40061 
130-41046 
110-40121 
130-41063 
110-40114 
130-41050 
110-40099 
110-40117 
110-28049 


110-40095 


110-27733 
130-41047 
110-40098 
130-41051 
110-40037 
110-28048 
130-41003 
110-40087 
110-27288 
110-40120 
130-41049 
110-40096 
110-40083 
110-40118 
110-27567 
110-27785 
130-40605 
110-40072 
110-40082 


110-40097 
110-40141 


110-27661 
110-40125 
110-40133 
110-27616 
130-41043 


110-27586 


110-40109 
130-41048 
110-40139 
110-40081 
110-40143 
110-26209 


110-26814 
110-27557 
110-27397 


120-30191 


110-27247 
110-40110 
110-40116 
110-25670 
110-40131 


110-27460 
110-27787 
110-27725 
130-41044 
110-27969 
110-40045 


130-41016 
110-27545 


110-27703 
110-27469 
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GRADE 1 
At Gnandmmars: ROUSE vncesoesrcceneetaccetseeseaccoses teen ieee Kountz 
Brown Eyed Dolly (Girls? piece) iccc..ckecccecessseecsseees Joyner 
Bunny Parade (Legato-staccato, Easter) 1... Robinson 
Confidence (Legato chords, 4/4 time, Key C)....Verrall 
Christmas Eve (Costume recital, Legato) vcs. Stairs 
Elfin Horns (Moderns Brilliant) tescncttensceee: Keyser 
Evening Shadows (Waltz rhythm, Legato) .......... Robinson 
In the Autumn (Modern, Melodic) .......cccccctccccseeee Verrall 
Jump Johnny Jump (Moves over keyboard) vc... Joyner 
Lazy Frog, The (Words, waltz rhythm, Legato )......Stairs 
Left, Right! March Along! 

(Words A/Aatimies Kee li) amuses cette Ketterer 
Little Striped Chipmunk 

(Words, 6/8 rhythm, lively) ....cs000s.sss000ss0s0000000 Hofstad 
Little White Duck (Words, Easy, Phrasing) .......++ Stairs 
Loneliness (Imagination, Modern) v.ccccecceccssceceeseeees Verrall 
Lonely Pussy, The (Words, Legato, Phrasing)....Hofstad 
Melody of Long Ago, A (Melody, Phrasing) ......:.. Verrall 


Mister Hop-Toad (Staccato, 4/4 time, Key G)....Robinson 
Moon Boat, The (Words, Notes, Five finger pos.) ..Ketterer 


My Ting-a-Ling (Words, Staccato, Brilliant) .......... Adler 
Old Mister Sandman (Easy chords, Phrasing)........ Stairs 
On thegRiadion (Siete notes wenn eee Richter 
Rocking Moon (Melody playing) .c..c..:..cssecseseeceeeees Stairs - 


Rough and Tumble (Modern, Skips, Boys) ........ Verrall 
Sea Princess, The (Words, 4/4 time, Key G) ........ Hofstad 


Sleepy Time (Single notes, Legato) ccc. Robinson 
Song Sparrow, The (Words, Single notes) ........000+ Stairs 
Spring Day, A (Words, Single notes)... Bragdon 
Summer Morning, A (Style, Easy chords) .....ccc0100 Light 
Thistledown (Independence of hands)... Bragdon 
To Market! (Words, 3/4 time, Very easy) cccccceees Light- 
Tom Thumb March 

(Hand crossing, Staccato, 4/4 time) .ccccccccceeseeeee Joyner 
Tree-Toad Lives Up-in Our Tree, A...........ccccccse0 Hofstad 


Woodland Song, A (Melody playing, Legato)....Ketterer 


GRADE 11 


At An Indian Camp (Boys, Chords) ....cccccceee Thomas 
Big Bass Violin, The (/nteresting harmony)... Stowe 
Carnival Parade (/mitates drums, Melodious )....Hopkins 
Cielito Lindo (Words, Mexican folk song)....arr. Richter 
Drummer Boy 


(Melody alternates L & R hand, Words) cccccecseeres Erb 
Frog and the Polliwog. The 

(Words, Le cdco play tig) \teecrccscec kee Forrest 
Cay Dance (bugith towel) Feith cwtecccccsssstsesesesoesey Robinson 
Gay Jig, A (Modern, Finger technic) ......0c.c.c0000 Verrall 
Halloween (Minor key, Recital) .........c..cccccccscieeccleceee Stairs 
Here! Wel Gol Words March) nce, Joyner 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock (Moves over keyboard) ....Massa 
Indian Medicine Man 

(Words, Boys, Accent, PArasing ) .........0ccceccce00e00e Richter 
Jack Be Nimble (Crossing hands, Phrasing)........ Burnam 
Jungle Tag (Boys, Five finger position)............ Tibbetts 
March of the Trombones 

(Rhythm) COO.) aereeene ee cere tes Richter 
Moon Boat-My Shadow, The 

(CWAOTSs GCL ALO-SLOCCULO ere eee meee nee Gaynor 
My Teddy Bear (Words, Legato. Single notes)...... Arnold 
Nancy’s Waltz (L. H. melody, Phrasing) ............ Robinson 
Nest of Baby Bunnies, A (Words, Boys, Easter )....Stairs 
Old Music Box, The (Technic study) ccc. Maskell 
On a Double-Decker Bus 

(Words: Bin cenntec imi Gy anes meeccttrsarcccctsctee ese Richter 
On the Scooter (Boys, Crossing hands) wc... Hopson 


Organ Grinder, The (Words, Boys, 6/8 time)........ Stairs 
Over the Garden Wall (Waltz, Melody playing)....Thomas 


Pony Ride, A (Words, 6/8 time, Phrasing) .......0.0 Erb 
Raindrops on the Roof (Words. 1/4-1/8 notes) ........ Stairs 
Red-winged Blackbirds 

(W ords,. Staccato-legato, Pedal) siiscccccss.ccosessstanecs Stairs 
Rolling Hoops (3/4 time, 

Key G, Both hands but little together )............ Stevens 
Sandman’s Near 

(Words, Left hand, Legato melody) .........:.006 Ketterer 
School is Out! (Words, Melody, 6/8 time) ......0... Richter 
Skipping (Words, Phrasing, Easy chords) .......... Mosher 


130-41058 
110-40094 


110-27874 


130-41042 


110-40090 
110-28007 


110-40046 
130-40556 
110-40039 
1350-41022 
110-40128 


110-40130 
110-27596 
110-40086 
130-41014 
110-27956 


110-40115 
130-41057 


130-40323 
110-40127 
130-41040 


110-27924 
1110-40053 


110-27443 
110-40119 
110-27754 
130-40328 
110-27571 
110-40062 


110-27753 
110-40074 
110-40124 
110-40084 


130-40132 


110-40113 
110-27764 
110-26413 
110-26063 
110-27561 


110-26267 
110-41045 


110-27326 
110-27964. 


110-2642] 


110-27876 
110-26246 
110-27683 
110-27554 
110-27299 
110-27863 
110-40112 
110-27536 
1110-40054 


110-27070 
110-40510 
110-41015 


110-41008 


Sleepy Birds (Words, 3/4 time, Key F) ....ccesccsesseeeeeee Erb 
Sunday Morning 

(Crossing hands, Easy legato chords) ...ccccccce0000 Forrest 
Swing Up. Swing Down! 

(Melody alternating both hands) sr... Thomas 


GRADE 2 


After Sundown 

(Waltz rhythm, Sustained L. H. melody)........ Stevens 
April Enchantment (Arpeggios, Crossing hands)....Lane 
Bunny Rabbit Beans 


(Words, Phrasing, Boys, Easter) .s.s.escessersereeres Richter 
Castanet, The (Boys, Adults, Pedal) 1... Robinson 
Cherry, Drops) (S7ds, Accents Style) prsscetnesetevrecers Steiner 
Chief Red Feather (Boys, Chords, Rhythm) .........+. Scher 
Chinese Lullaby (4ths, Pedal, Adults) ...s.s.100 Robinson 
Choose Your Partners 

(Staccato, Broken chords, L. H. melody) ........ Milligan 
Cowboy on the Trail (Words, Chords, Boys)........ Richter 
Donkey Trail (Dowble notes, Boys) .....:.ecccessecseecenees Aaron 
Down a Pebbly Lane (Arpeggios, Pedal, Style)........ King 
Drum Major, The (Boys,-Phrasing, Rhythm)........ Stevens 
Drums from a Distance 

(Minor key, Boys, Dotted notes) ..1....:csssscseeseeeee Stevens 


Evening Prayer (Choral style, Pedal, Adults) ....Robinson 
Far-Off City 

(Adults, Pedal, Phrasing, Interesting harmony) ..Freed 
Frost Fairies (8th & 16th notes, Passage work)....Bentley 
Happy Holiday (Pedal, Rhythm, Phrasing) ......... Tillery 
Jack in the Box 


(Staccato-legato, 6/8 time, PArasing) ......c00000 Dungan - 


Jolly Hollander (Nationality, Costume recital) .... Tillery 
Katrina and Hans (Dutch Dance) 


(Rhythm, Legato, Staccato) t..testasee Miles 
On Horseback (Wrist study, Boys) .....cccsceccesceseeeee Ketterer 
Robin Redbreast’s Song (Words, Easy chords)....Stairs 
Sea Birds (Arpeggios, Pedal, Adults) ......s.sccseesees Stevens 
September Sunset (3rds., Pedal, Style) ......:..s0006 Stevens 
Shifting Shadows (Crossing hands, Pedal) ............ Stevens 
Sleep-a-Lot Land 

(Words, L. H. melody, Easy chords) .....c0000000 Richter 
Sparks (Grace notes, Phrasing)........ pasetresrenseeeetees Rovenger 
Spinning Top, The (Triplets, L. H. staccato)....Ketterer 
Swaying Palms (Arpeggios, Style, Skips)... Stowe 
Tomahawk Trail : 

(Boys, L. H. chords, L. H. melody) .......c..ss.c0000+ Tillery 

Winding River, The (Style, Arpeggios) «csc... Bentley 
GRADE 2!,, 
Acrobats, The (Boys, 3rd and 4th arpeggios) ....Robinson 
Alla Turea (Velocity, R. H. thirds, Phrasing)........ Scher 
At the Barn Dance (Staccato-legato) ...cccccecceccceees Bennett 
Banjo Song (Chords, Crossings, Pedal) ........... Ketterer 
Brave Knight, The ; 

(Chords, Melody playing, Pedal) vc... Ketterer 
Brown-Eyed Susans Nod (Staccato-legato) ....... Copeland 
Busy Little Rickshaw Boy ‘ 

(Staccato, Grace notes, Small chords) ....s.0:.000+ Scher 
By a Crystal Pool (Pedal, Tone color, Adult) ........ Wright 
By a Quiet Stream 

(Interesting harmony, Adults) ..cescsereceeeeees seo DUNGAN 
Cadets on. Parade 

(March, Boys, 3rds and Oth) ......cscescesccsscsoeses Ketterer 
La Coquette (Staccato, Rhythmic) .....ccccscceceseesseeees Scher 
Dance of the Debutantes (Triplets, L. H. melody)....Kerr 
Danse Russe (Brilliant, Minor, Technic) .........- Scher 
Drifting Melody (Melody playing, Pedal) ........... Connell 
Flemish Dance (Grace notes, Rhythm) «ccc Stevens 
Flitting Butterflies (Dotted, Phrasing) se. Brown 
The Happy Clown (6/8 time, L. H. chords)......Robinson 


In Grandmother’s Time (Touch, Chords, Pedal)....Taylor 
Jinrikisha Ride 

(Chords, 3rds and 4ths, Accent, Staccato) ....Robinson 
Limpid Waters (Modern, Chromatic, Adults) ....Biresak 
Magic Forest, The (Chords, Phrasing, Pedal) ....Wagness 
Night Winds 


(Arpeggios, 3rds and 5ths, Crossing hands) ........ King 
On a Swan-Filled Lake 
(Arpeggioss TavH, melody. )iiss..ccsacccsiscessaseavensess Stevens 
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ETUDE—MARCH 1951 


10-40134 
{0-40138 
-L0-40111 
LO-27896 
L0-26769 
10-27895 


10-26821 
10-26438 
10-40137 
10-41017 
10-41026 
10-40135 


10-40003 
10-40076 
30-40155 


10-40056 
30-41038 
30-41054. 


30-40179 
10-27951 
30-40157 
30-40188 
30-41001 
10-40108 
30-41010 
30-40206 
10-40033 
30-41018 
30-41032 
30-41028 
10-40063 
30-41030 


30-40256 
30-41064 


30-41039 
30-41061 
10-40040 
30-41029 
30-41023 
30-41056 


‘10-27572 
10-27075 
30-41055 


10-40035 


10-40057 
10-27952 
‘10-27972 


10-26030 
10-27656 
10-40058 


10-27830 
10-27720 
10-27796 
10-40041 


Pickaninny Dance (Five finger technic) ............ Ketterer | 
Prim Little Miss (Minuet, Chords, Pedal)........ Robinson 

Reflections (Legato, Passage playing, Pedal) ....Robinson 

Revelry (Broken triads, Pedal, Showy)... Richter 

Rodeo “Riders. (Boysyed riplers)|icccstctsosecstecstessscestse Aaron 

Scarecrows in the Night 

(Boys Adults whanantella )s.ccemmcnmetercien Scher 
Skyrockets (Arpegg., Over keyboard, Boys)........ Burnam 
Thirds on Parade (6/8 time, Boys, Thirds) ............ Hibbs 
Toys on Parade (Toys, Triplets, Grace notes) ..Robinson 
Vienna Roses (3/4 time, ArpeggiOS) oc... Kountz 
Winter Woods (Waltz, Phrasing, Chromatics)........ King 
The Witch (Phrasing, 6/8 time, Staccato) ........... Scher 
GRADE 3 
Air Squadron (March, Boys, Rhythm)............ Shumaker 
At Sundown (Broken 6ths, Phrasing) occ Oberg 
At Sunrise (Au Lever du Soleil) 

(Contrasting Thy this \e&.. ccveresereseassseveacees Gerchaninoff 
Blue Hawaiian Moon (Chromatic passages)... King 
Gandleticieht \(Gastaves: Gord)... scsiscncaseuchiicestes Huerter 
Carefree People (Thirds, 

Phrasing, Hands crossing, Grace notes)........ Browning 
Chasing Butterflies (Waltz, Grace notes) ......... Lemont 
Chimes at Parana (Modern, Chords, Pedal)........ Dungan 


Confession (Modern, Legato, Phrasing) ....Gretchaninoft 
Cottage by the Sea 


(Pedal; Tone color, Phrasing) ....iccscsecseesseseesess06 Biresak 
Crossing the Desert 

(Grace notes, Minor 3rds., 4ths) wc. Broadhead 
Dance of the Puppets 

(Sr ste SIGCCOLO) (RIDYLIUITE) le tet et eiisecascto estes Robinson 
Dawn of Spring «(WV altz, PArQstmg.)\.ccccss.-.cencees-e.0s> Stabile 
Day in May, A (Melody playing, 3rds.) ..........000+ Stevens 
Eestasy (Melody and Acc, tn Ri H.) ,......<cseerssc-sea0es Moore 
Faded Love Letter, A 

(Two against three, Rhythm) .ccccccscccsssceesseserees Federer 
General With the Paper Hat, The (Scale passage, 

Contrary motion, 3rds, Staccato) we. Petrich 
Happy Bugler, The (Broken chords, Phrasing)....Paymer 
Heather Bloom (6/8 time, Phrasing) wc. Shumaker 
In an English Village 

(Dance form, Staccato, Passage work) v.02... Paymer 


In Sash and Sombrero (Tango, Chords, Pedal) ....Stevens 
O Hear Those Evening Bells 


(Chords, Independent, Voices) ...cccscsccceeseeeeoes Wigham 
Robin Hood 

(Grace notes, Staccato, L. H. technic) ........:0000 Petrich 
Strange People Op. 40 #2, 

(Chord SMiGth seo edal))i.% ee, ctetrsnl seniors tes Browning 
Sweet Recollections 

(Legato, Melody, Chords, Pedal) ..........::.::00000008+ Oberg 
Treasure Hunt 

(Boys, Modern, Legato vs. Staccato) ..s.c1c000- Paymer 
Wild Flowers in the Wind 

(Bids OLS i LCILYLILID,\in.<ceste ccdacroes Sota tenons csv censeateant Duncan 
Wild Horses (Staccato vs. Legato, Phrasing)........ Freed 


GRADE 3', 


April Fantasy (3rds, Chords, Legato melody ) ....Federer : 


Carnival Capers (Triplets, Rhythm, Velocity)........ King 
Dream of Flying 

(L. H. legato, Melody, Light, Rapid R. H.)....Lemont 
Dream Waltz (Viennese style, 

Small chords, Hand crossings) .cecccccccsscccsecerseeres Hopkins 
Fleecy Clouds (Passage work between hands)........ Frey 
Foaming Sea (L. H. melody, Rapid tempo)........ Wright 
Gypsy Lament 


(Melodic playing, Passage work) wc... De Leone 
Hoe Gakeil(RAxthmic; Chords) .0:...ccccesse--scencconseosessoess Price 
In a Gay Cafe (Dotted 8th notes) .........:cs0eseees Stevens 
In Lazy Spring 

(Adults, Modern harmony, Pedal, Chords)....Moore 
In Quiet Pastures (L. H. passage work)... Coleman 
Los Dos (Octaves, Rhythm, Tango) ....:..-1..000 Vallejo 
Mountain Journey (Expansion of hands) .........:000++ Wright 
Petite Coquette (Staccato chords, 

L. and R. hand legato passages) 1.1000 Shumaker 


ETUDE—MARCH 1951 


110-27892 
110-27320 


110-40066 
130-41041 
130-404.23 
130-41019 
110-40036 
130-41062 
130-41012 
130-41021 
110-27748 
130-41052 


130-40305 
130-40279 


130-40439 
130-40286 
110-40069 
110-24557 
130-40490 


130-41027 


110-40142 


130-41035 
130-41013 
130-41036 
110-40093 
110-40091 
110-40123 
130-41020 


110-40100 
130-41037 


120-30438 
130-41026 
110-40070 
110-1722] 
130-40449 
110-40059 
110-2753] 


110-40071 
110-40101 


Phantom Shadows 
(Tarantella, Accent, Crossing hands) ....s0.000+ Skilton 
Smoke Dreams (Octaves, Chords, Expansion) ....Federer 


GRADE 4 


Along Birchwood Waters 


CED CNSITTe nts a CCG) ack ticistaecs tes Bryson 
Aria (From Sonata in A Minor 

POT AV COLTS SOLO!) ar.cteestacechecs Reetecstn cess Se Bach-Bauer 
Blue Haze (Study in tone production) vcs. Dungan 
Blues Without Words (Modern, Rhythm) ......0......Agay 
Dorinda (Pedal, Phrasing, Legato, 

SMOG Ee COGETIZ A) yorsntcexte cca tac taste sofas ie as ecksnssdeceences Finke 
Impression of the Argentine 

(Gativ-amertcan.  Octaves) <.ccrsteeccccr en oes Dungan 
Love in Springtime (3/4 time, Octaves) occ. Shaw 
Lulla-Boogie-By (Modern, Rhythm study)... Agay 
Moods and Characters 

(Modern, All types of technic)... Browning 

Palos Verdes 

(LSE mands Ko Hi StGGCdtOn'3/ A0ttiel) ctesseeacrecsce Stoye 
Petite Berceuse (Modern, Tone poem style) vu... Read 
Prelude in F# minor, Op. 11, No. 1 

(Modern, Inner melody) ...cccccccccrcsseseccsssscseesere Chasins 
Prelude in Eb minor, Op. 12, No. 2 

(Triplets R. H., Extended chords L. H.) v.01... Chasins 
Prelude in D minor, Op. 13, No. 5 

(Modern, Two vs. three chords) v.cccccccccecssecsersee Chasins 
Promenade (Syncopation, Rolled chords) .....00.+.. Sargent 
Sonata (17th Century style) «0... Galuppi-Malipiero 
To a Grecian Princess 

CRGSSQLE. WOK WE RTOSTIU ES) tee ccvhaceusuccsastassesacseoet Schlieder 
Valse Nostalgique (Phrasing, Pedal) ......0000.... Lehman 


GRADE 5 
Freudvoll und Liedvoll 

(L. H. or both hands)....Reichardt-Willmers-Goldman 
Friendship Waltz (Viennese style, Melodious) ....Stoye 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring 

(Legato, Passage work) ......1....100.00 Bach-Castagnetta 
Manhattan Barcarolle (Adult, Modern, Chords) ....Shaw 
Moon Over Madrid (Tango, Octaves, Chords)....Federer 
My Soul’s Lament (Latin American style) ....Buencamino 


Prelude in Db (Modern; Tone production)............ Wilson 
Serenade in Code 
(Rhythm, Passage work, Trills, Chords)............Agay 


Soliloquy (Legato, L. H. arpeggios, Melodic) ....Marriner 
Stilt Dance (Danse Eccentrique) (Interlocking chords, 
Passage playing, Hands crossing) ......:.c0:0000++00++ Huerter 


GRADE 6 
Caprice-Burlesque, Op. 3 

(SrdsAotis, Chonds, Octaves) .i...scsesee Gabrilowitsch 
Danse Canadienne ° 

(Interlocking chords, Staccato vs. Legato) ....Bouchard 
Night Song 

(Modern, Chords, Pedal, Arpeggios) ................5argent 
Prelude, Op. 9, No. 1 (L. H. alone, Pedal)....Scriabine 


GRADE 7 


American Rapsody (American popular idiom)....Fenstock 
Harana (Serenade) 


(Latin-American style’) «.....cs.ccscocscssesssesd00eess Buencamino 
Moldau, The 

(Brilliant transcription) ....................9metana-Michelet 
Sea. The (Brilliant concert piece) .......:.:.10100.-. argent 
Wind-Sweep 

(Passage playing, Staccato vs. Legato) ........-.. Maury 
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STOP “HEEL HOLES” FOREVER; 
SAVE YOUR PRECIOUS RUGS 


with this beautiful safety mat. A quality product 
moulded in a lovely musical design of rich, soft brown 
rubber which blends with piano finish. Adding beauty 
and utility to the finest of drawing rooms, it is a Good 
Housekeeping MUST. Prevents ugly worn spots or 
covers them; encourages correct posture—in a word— 
IT BELONGS. Sent to any address in the U.S. A. for 
$3.50 cash, check or money order. No COD’S. On 
CLUB plan, order five mats, remit $14.00, save $3.50. 
Special offer for agents and music teachers. Due to 
conditions the supply is necessarily limited so order 
promptly to avoid disappointment. 


V. M. CRUIKSHANK — SPECIALTIES 


Patent 
Dept. 3—Drawer 190, SUNBURY, PA. 


Applied for 


WHERE SHALL | GO TO STUDY? 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (New York City) CRYSTAL WATERS 


Singer and Teacher 
Concert, Opera, Stage, Radio, T.V. 
Many famous students. 
Write for circular 
405 East 54th St. New York 22, N. Y. 


HELEN ANDERSON 
Concert Pianist 
TRAINING FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREER 


Tone, Interpretation—Master's Technique 
Special Courses for Teachers 
and Non-Professionals. 


166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. SC 4-8385 


MILDAH POLIA 


French Mezzo-Soprano 
Soloist with France's foremost symphonic Or- 
ganizations: Pasdeloup.—Lamoureux.—Orches- 
tre Symphonique de Paris. 
Teacher of voice and French interpretation, 
Assisting Artists in French Program building. 
Founder of "THE FRENCH MUSIC CENTER" 
1926 Broadway, NYC. 
New and old French music available, from 
classic to popular. 
Private address: 
226 West 70th Street, N. Y. 23, N. Y. 
Tel. TR 4-5474 or EN 2-6510. 


MARY BOXALL BOYD 
(Pupil of Leschetizky) 


Pianist—Teacher—Coach—Program Building 
Address—Steinway Hall—Nola Studios— 


113 W. 57th St., New York City, N. Y. 


EDWIN HUGHES 
SUMMER MASTER CLASSES FOR 
PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 


JULY 9—AUGUST II 
338 West 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Matthay exponent, formerly his representative. 
Private Lessons, Teachers Courses, Forums— 
Summer class—Southwest Harbor, Me. 

80! Steinway Bldg., N.Y.C. 
(Tues.-Fri.) Cl. 6-8950, other days, KI. 9-8034 


ANNE YAGO McGUFFEY 


Teacher of Voice 
1908 N Street, Northwest 
Washington, D.C. District 4079 


CECILE JAHIEL 
Concert Pianist—Composer 
Ist prize of the Paris Conservatory 
Former pupil of Cortot and Ravel 
Master classes for concert pianists. 
Private lessons. 
18 East 78th Street New York City, N. Y. 
REgent 7-7030 or RHinelander 4-1589 


(FRANK) (ERNESTO) 
LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Voice—Piano 
Among those who have studied with Mr. La 
Forge are: Marian Anderson, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Richard Crooks, and Mme. Matzenauer. 
1100 Park Ave., Corner 89th St., New York 
Tel. Atwater 9-7470 


CHARLES LAGOURGUE 0.1. £3 


VOICE PRODUCTION—SINGING 
Sight-Reading, Musical Theory, Composition. 
— 35 W. 57th St., New York 


Lagourgue's COMPLETE TREATISE 
ON TRANSPOSITION 
is available at Theodore Presser Co. 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
Recommended by Emil Von Saver, Mortiz Mosz- 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


HAROLD HURLBUT 
Singers who have studied with him include 
NADINE CONNER — Henry Cordy, 
and singers of Metropolitan Opero—San Fran- 
cisco, St. Lovis and Havana Operas, Holly- 
wood Bowl—Radio etc. 
Address: Hollywood, Calif. Tel. GL 1056 


JEROME D. ROSEN 


Violin Recitals—Artistic Violin Instruction 
Founder ''Ancient String Instrument Ensemble" 
Studios 
6508 Delmar Blvd. 207a N. Kirkwood Road 
St. Louis 12, Mo. Kirkwood, Mo. 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
229 So. Harvard Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
DU. 3-2597 


ETHEL HART—CONTRALTO 


Piano-Voice Studio 
5305!/, E. Beverly Blvd., E. Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
Un. 1-300] Un. 1|-5360 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Teacher for Piano Teachers 
Modern Piano Technic; Group Work; Coaching 
Concert Pianists. Conducting Piano Teachers 
Forum. 
Studio 202, aa Elm St., Dallas, Texas— 
Ph. B.A. 6214 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Opera—Operetta—Oratorio—Concert 
167 Elmhurst Av., Detroit 3, Mich. To. 5-8413 


Kore and Joseph loteade, Ssh 

tudio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 57+ t. at 

7th Ave., New York City Tel. Columbus 5-4357 MME. GIOVANNA VIOLA (HULL) 

Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher of Singing—''Bel Canto 

Experienced European trained Artist 
Coaching Opera, Concert and Radio 

Correct voice production, defective singing 

corrected, 


ALMA FAUST B.S. Music Education 
Piano Teacher 
Learn to Teach or Play for Pleasure 
Summer Course: July 5—August 2 
600 West IIIth. (Corner Broadway) 
New York 25, N.Y. MO 2-6772 


Beginners accepted 
Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 Mon., Tues.. Wed., Thurs. 
608 West End Ave. New York City 


FRANK WILLGOOSE 


Piano Instruction 


WM. FICHANDLER 
PIANO, THEORY AND ENSEMBLE PLAYING 


314 West 75th St., New York City. SU 7-3775 
Compositions by Wm. Fichandler 


Especially directed to an effective musical ap- 
published by G. Schirmer 


proach to the very young. 


Many years of success in this field. 


"PIANO SIGHTREADING CAN BE |Teachers are invited for consultation, either 
TAUGHT" by IDA ELKAN personally or by mail, regarding child student 


World darae de dir Bron a one Training, problems. 
t t 
ERS SOLS SS AF Ba Address:—29 Prime Avenue 


Carnegie Hall 
Studio 301, 7th Ave. & 56th Street, N. Y. C. 19. Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 


DR. FRANCIS L. YORK 


Advanced Piano Interpretation and the Theory 
work required by the degrees of Mus. Bach., 
and Mus. Mas. Special Unopin interpretation. 
DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Detroit, Mich. 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, INC. 


3435 Sacramento Street Walnut 1-3496 
Bachelor of Music Degree Opera Department 
Artists Diploma Pedagogy Certificate 
Approved for veterans 
Children's Saturday morning Classes. 


ALBANESE 
Piano Mus. D. 
Dial Dunkirk 2-7845 


Los Angeles 600 So. New Hampshire 


AN INSTRUMENTAL 
PROGRAM 
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the violin class and the cello cla 
be held separately, and clarinet cla: 
and cornet-trumpet classes are be 
started as separate groups too. / 
the junior and senior high levels, 
complete string orchestra is recor 
mended, especially if at least two « 
each instrument can be presen 
When at least two violas or ty 
double-basses are present along wil 
violins and violon-cellos, the studen 
can help each other with many pro 
lems; whereas if only one viola « 
one bass is present, he will nee 
much more individual attention tha 
the teacher can or should be e 
pected to give, and usually he b 
comes a problem child who even 
ually drops out. A class of fro 
twelve to twenty seems ideal for tl 
mixed string class. Of course, | 
large classes of all instrument type 
the pupils should be carefully s 
lected and, if progress is to be mad 
it will be because the students ther 
selves want to make the next lev 
of attainment. 

The matter of scheduling pupil 
teacher-time and available rooms f 
such classes all must have adequa 
attention before beginning class wo1 
will succeed. However. until begi: 
ning classes are properly establishe 
in a school system, the entire instr 
mental music program will remai 
“top heavy”. This most importa 
first step should be faced square 
by both teachers and administrato: 
who want to provide a complete ot! 
ering in music. 


There must be an adequa' 
“feeder system” to provide f¢ 
proper balance of instruments, an 
the replacements that are called f 
with each graduation. In the eleme: 
tary level, if violins and cellos a1 
started two or three semesters j 
advance of the clarinets and cornet 
all will arrive in the intermediat 
or advanced groups with a mot 
equalized technique. After a teache 
has had some experience with th 
scheduling of beginning classes h 
will find the plan that best suits th 
needs of his school. 

When this beginning stage he 
been successfully passed, ther 
should be an eagerness to pursu 
the study further in the intermediat 
groups. If a school offers both o1 
chestra and band, the junior orche: 
tra, and the junior band will be th 
next level. 

If an elementary band is also t 
be offered, many of the problem 
of the wind players can be handle 
that might be overlooked whe 
strings are present. If only elemen 
tary band is offered, there is littl 
probability that orchestras will eve 
be started in higher levels, since th 
winds progress more rapidly. Thi 
is essentially what has happenes 
so often recently in many small com 
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munities that are without orchestras. 
It is hardly the place of this arti- 
cle to discuss at length the merits of 
either the orchestra or the band. We 
believe that both are important in 
the school program and that both 
have their place in most schools. The 
itype of community, the interests and 
background of both parents and 
pupils, the school needs for instru- 
mental music organization, and the 
functional character of the band, 
have all been important factors m 
helping one school decide on orches- 
tra only, whereas another school has 
decided on band only. Yet we still 
believe that with the proper teacher 
and principal, most schools should 
provide both band and orchestra. 


As is clearly seen, it is most im- 
portant that the teacher especially 
understand both fields and _ place 
equal emphasis on each. Hence, we 
reiterate that intermediate groups 
for both band and orchestra should 
be offered at the junior and senior 
high school level. 

In the most mature instrumental 
music departments the intermediate 
orchestra is usually a string orches- 
tra and the intermediate band also 
is all wind players. There are sey- 
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eral excellent arguments for this 
plan, the best being that strings can 
hear themselves better, and training 
in string tone, fingering, bowing and 
the special problems pertaining to 
string choir only can be given proper 
attention. Likewise, wind players 
make better progress when not 
scheduled with students of the 
strings, since their peculiar problems 
can be given more concentrated ef- 
fort. Breathing, articulation, blend- 
ing of woodwinds and brasses all 
seem to be solved more rapidly with- 
out the presence of strings. With 
such a plan, full orchestra and full 
symphonic band experience is re- 
served for the advanced group. 

However, many schools feel that 
the junior orchestra should not be 
limited to strings alone, and a taste 
of the real orchestra should be 
offered. There is much easy litera- 
ture for this stage and if interest is 
the chief objective, then probably 
the mixed string-wind combination 
is the correct type for that school. 
In either plan those players who 
show the keenest interest and make 
the best progress should be allowed 
to “sit-in” at extra rehearsals of the 
advanced group as a special incen- 
tive and reward for their progress. 
Many schools follow such a plan for 
the big concerts, so that all qualified 
performers beyond the beginners’ 
stage have a chance to play for the 
public. 

The third level or advanced group 
is the organization that is usually 
thought of when we mention the or- 
chestra or band. This performing 
group should be made up of players 
who have adequate skill and training 
to associate with each other and not 
be handicapped by a few “unskilled” 
players who spoil every effort of 
those who are adequately prepared. 
Such a performance group, whether 
in elementary, junior high or senior 
high, can be one of the most im- 
portant school organizations for 
creating fine school-community re- 
lations. In this connection a com- 
plete instrumental offering should be 
of the utmost importance. However, 
the advanced group should exist for 
other reasons too. One of the chief 
objectives should be that of develop- 
ing varied repertoire. 

All types of music literature should 
be played and all periods of music 
history should be represented if boys 
and girls are to gain a true perspec- 
tive of music. Listening to fine re- 
cordings of the music studied should 


also be a part of the entire instru- 
mental program, especially at the 
advanced level, where real apprecia- 
tion and discrimination should be 
fully understood. Radio music and 
broadcasting should also be drawn 
on at this level. 

Those students who are the real 
leaders in the band and orchestra 
should also be introduced to the field 
of chamber music for their instru- 
ments. A string quartet, woodwind 
quintet and brass sextet should cer- 
tainly be expected as a by-product 
of any well-developed junior or 
senior high school orchestra and 
band. Other groups that enable good 
performers of strings, woodwinds or 
brasses to have an experience in this 
most intimate form of music should 
and can be provided by the music 
teacher who is interested in the 
activity. It may take a few extra 
trips to school at an earlier hour or 
a noon period, or possibly even some 
after-school time, but it is worth it 
to the true music teacher. 

If a student instrumentalist has 
had seven or eight years of consistent 
training in orchestra and/or band, he 
should have developed a sufficient 
technique to play many of the 
world’s great masterpieces of music. 
From the standpoint of his cultural 
development, his future education, 
his deeper and more highly defined 
sense of discrimination, he is cer- 
tainly far ahead of the student who 
has been in and out of the band or 
orchestra during those same years. 


However, if a student is exposed 
to a heterogeneous group composed 
of all ages and embracing all de- 
grees of skill and training, then a 
frustrated student will inevitably re- 
sult, and a totally distorted opinion 
of music can be expected. A student 
who has experienced the complete 
program of instrumental music will 
have robust strength of individual 
performance, since he has not been 
forced and driven along the way, 
but has had a natural, normal de- 
velopment, much as the language 
student who followed Spanish I with 
Spanish IJ, then III and IV. 

A healthy, normal attitude toward 
good music can always be expected 
from one who has experienced basic 
fundamentals all through his train- 
ing career, and has not been “in” 
and “out” due to program difficulties 
or advisor’s or parent’s counseling. 
Proper musical training calls for 
steady application on the part of 
the student and consistent exposure 
to the effects of good music. This 
is not to say that music should be 
the only subject in the curriculum. It 
is quite as bad to have only music 
as to have too little. All good music 
teachers know that music must be 
given in proper balance with other 
essentials for good living, but our 
plea is to give instrumental music 
a real chance to grow and develop 
by offering a complete program for 
all students who choose this field. 

THE END 


Big money in spate time! 


(Tee 209 Tune pianos in30 days 


No musical knowledge needed. Piano tuners in great 
demand. Low cost training by experts. Revolutionary 
no tones. We 


Dept. 340, 129 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing 16, Mich. 
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Learn to sing BA IGH 
TONES 


with confidence 
and ease 


Once you learn the WHY and 
HOW o\ high tones, you acquire 
the confidence needed to add 
richness and quality to your 
voice. Dr. Freemantel, interna- 
tionally famous voice teacher, 
gives you al} the correct rules 
for mastering high tones in 
his _ practical book‘ 

by TONES AND HOW TO SING 


“High Tones and 
How to Sing Them”’ 


2 THEM.” It's a find for every 
Frederic einder—cicerdy. written and easy 
Oo follow. Order your copy to- 

Freemantel day for only $3. 


Founded 1912 


FREEMANTEL VOICE INSTITUTE 
Extension Division 
Dept. E-2, Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, New York. 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 


Like the beckoning of 
a gentle spirit 


In most neighborhoods there 
are many good people who need 
a special reminding, a friendly 
persuasion that reaches into 
their hearts and brings them to 
church. ‘‘Carillonic Bells,”’ send- 
ing their imspiring message, 
provide exactly that persuasion. 
And the people who respond 
come to the church whose 
“voice” speaks to them. 

Any church can afford 
*““Carillonic Bells’’—a tower 
isn’t required. This electronic 
carillon, made only by Schul- 
merich is remarkable for its 
beauty of tone and crystal 
clarity. More than 1,500 tower 
installations attest its su- 
periority. Write for descriptive 
literature. 


@Cailanic Bells 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
28201 Carillon Hill 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


“Carillonic Bells” is a trade- 
mark. It denotes electronic 
carillons produced by Schul- 
merich Electronics, Inc. 
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POSITION FOR TRANSPOSING 


PUSITION FOR COMPOSING OR HARMONY WORK 
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Wonderful New 


Music WORK-MASTER 
Does These Chores Like Magic! 


1. Transposes directly 


2. Names intervals 
a) all major 3rds, etc. 
b) all intervals in any key 


3. Gives key signatures 


Nothing else like it! Simple, 
instant, accurate. You'll marvel 
at its effortless problem solving. 


SEND ONLY $2.00 FULL PRICE 


Cash, Check or C.O.D. 


Full Money-Back Guarantee 


UNIVERSAL MUSIC FEATURES 


1 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


& S 
No obligation. Write Broadwell Studios, Depart- 
ment SC, Covina, California. 
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CORRECT BREATHING FOR SINGERS 


portant thing in studying breathing 
is not to worry about how we breathe 
but why we breathe. Breathing 
should give us self-control, it should 
give us poise, it should give us the 
ability to project the interpretative 
moods to the listeners. 

After mood, breath and pace comes 
attack, and here again we have a 
lot of fads and fancies regarding 
so-called breath-control. In reading 
the different books on singing by 
vocal authorities. one would almost 
be led to believe that an individual 
could control certain muscles and 
thus feed air to the vocal cords. Too 
often we accept a detail of a whole 
and forget the whole. The whole 
is that any individual can only think 
of one thing at a time. When the 
artist sings, the only thought he can 
have is to so control the amplitude, 
softness and loudness of the tone so 
that beautiful phrasing is the result. 
If he thinks about breath and about 
breath control he must then believe 
that breath can be controlled and 
this we know is not true. Again 
may I repeat, the only conscious 
control a singer can have is that of 
the softness and loudness of the 
tone pattern that makes up the 
phrase. The voice is not the. vibra- 
tions that move on a stream of 
air, the voice is not even sound 
made by the splitting of an air 
stream, as the tone of a flute. The 
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vocal sound is the result of a vibra- 
tion created by the approximation of 
the vocal cords. This approximation 
of the cords creates an obstacle that 
keeps the air from escaping, and in 
turn with the diaphragm builds air 
compression that causes the vocal 
cords to vibrate. 


Breath control during correct 
singing means that the rate of ex- 
penditure of breath is controlled by 
the larynx while the diaphragm 
maintains the compression as the 
oxygen is exhausted. The whole 
activity around the waist then in- 
creases because of creating this air 
compression. The singer feels that 
his stomach and upper abdomen are 
being pulled in toward the spine. The 
entire upper chest wall is firm and 
on the high side. When the phrase 
is finished the individual needs to 
replenish quickly the entire supply 
of oxygen. This will immediately be 
taken care of through the air pres- 
sure outside the body. If the singer 
learns to open the throat quickly, 
the air pressure will immediately 
equalize the pressure inside and 
outside the body. The singer then 
goes on to the next phrase. 

The conductor of choirs must also 
accept his full responsibility for the 
good or bad breathing of his choir. 
In reality if the conductor has cor- 
rect posture and breathes correctly, 


DON'T FORCE THE ISSUE 
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is too often overlooked by woman 
teachers). He should learn to prac- 
tice in slow, solid, steady rhythm, 


and with a firm and insistent beat. - 


especially in the left hand. It is only 
through this slow, rhythmic practice 
that he will ever learn to relax. He 
should listen, especially to -his left 
hand. Since most people are natu- 
rally right-handed, they neglect the 
left hand in practicing the piano. 
Actually, this hand needs more de- 
velopment and practice at the piano 
than the right hand does, since it 
is almost always the more maladroit 
of the two. A good left-hand, inct- 
dentally, relieves the strain on the 
right, in all matters of right-hand 
technique. 


Sometimes the right hand knows 
what to do but can’t do it because 
the muscular strain on that hand is 
too great. Nine times out of ten, the 
explanation is that the right hand is 
carrying too big a load, because 
left-hand practice on that particular 
passage has been neglected. 


The next thing for a boy, it seems 
to me, is his sensitiveness to har- 
mony. (Girls respond more to the 
melodic approach.) Ask Peter what 
harmonies or chords or chord-changes 
he likes, and why. 


Remember that what he likes is 
what matters. Above all, get him to 
feel that he is playing because he 
likes it, and not to show off. Others 
will flatter him, which may be fatal 
to his progress. Or they may criticize 
him unkindly or ignorantly, which 
is just as bad. Or they may be so 
self-satisfied in their tastes as to 
make him forget that he is his own 
musical medium. 

In a person of musical attain- 
ments, great or small, genuine hu- 
mility is such an admirable quality, 
although a very rare one. It comes, 
I am convinced, only as a result of 
rugged honesty with one’s self: the 
knowledge that a job well-done is 
its own reward. 

Sincerely yours, 


Knowles 


if he sings mentally all the time, the 
choir through empathy will do every- 
thing that he does. It is impossible 
for a choir to breathe incorrectly if 
the conductor is right himself. This 
means also that correct posture must 
be a constant rule, both in perform- 
ance and in rehearsals. One almost 
feels when he attends the rehearsals 
of a church choir that the singers 
are defying the Lord. They seem to 
say: “I give of my presence, that is 
enough. Don’t expect me to use my 
intellect, my body or my imagina- 
tion. It is too much to ask me to give 
of these if I give of my personal 
presence.” The result is always 
boring to the performer and to the 
worshipper. 


Singers when they sing must have 
both feet squarely on the floor, sit 
erectly on the chair with a feeling 
of almost lifting their bodies off 
the chair. This automatically brings 
about correct breathing, and with air 
compression used while singing, the 
result is always a beautiful tone, in- 
spiring if the conductor or singer 
knows how to phrase artistically. 

THE END 


ADVENTURES 
OF A PIANO TEACHER 
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55-year-old professor of Criminal 
Law was so proud of his pianistic 
prowess that he displayed it on all 
occasions. His special piece, “The 
Wood Nymph’s Harp” (Rea) be- 
came a legend in the town. Said 
he, “I don’t care a hoot whether the 
others enjoy it, but after every din- 
ner party I sit down at the piano 
and play it. And how I love it!” 
That’s what “playing” the piano 
means. Let’s have more of it! 


TORRID RETORT 


Wuen I roxp one of those smart 
young lads who came to the piano 
class that I had just been writing 
some items for ETUDE, in spite of 
having a temperature of 101 degrees, 
he quipped. “Hot stuff, eh?” 

THE END 
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PIANO SOLOS 


A Little Prelude 
Margaret Wigham $.30 


(Single notes, Phrasing, Independence of fin- 
gers) 


A Melody of Long Ago 
John Verrall .30 


(Single note melody, Legato, Easy chords, 
Modern, Phrasing) 


On a Hayride. . .Everett Stevens .30 
(Staccato, Legato, Even chords, Folk melody, 
Develops style) 


Sweetly Sings the Brooklet 
Ella Ketterer .30 


(Legato L.H. melody, Broken chord acc., 
Crossing hands, Good finger technic) 


Valse Melodique.. .Ella Ketterer .30 
(Chords, Arpeggios, Phrasing, Pedal) 


Little Suite..... Viladimer Padwa__—.60 
(1. Toccato, 2, Lullaby, 3. Polka, 4. Barca- 
rolle, 5. Marching Song) 

(Excellent recital, All types of technic, Not 
too difficult) 


CHORAL 


God Is Love 

H. Alexander Matthews .12 
(SATB or 6 parts or SSAATTBB, Not difficult as 
parts are in easy range) 
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The Little Dustman 
Brahms-Lipscomb $.15 

(SSAA, Medium difficulty, easy range) 
They Die Not. .Alfred Whithead .16 
(SATB, Dramatic, Effective acc., Medium grade 
of difficulty) 
Today | Saw A Storm 

Kenneth E. Runkel .16 


(SATB, S solo; Brilliant, Good concert number; 
Brilliant acc. but not difficult to play) 


BAND 


Divertmento for Band, Op. 42... . Vincent Persichette 


135-41012 
135—41013 
135—41014 


410-41017 
410-41018 


410-41016 


1. Prologue, 2. Song, 3. Dance, 4. Burlesque, 
5. Soliloquy, 6. March. 

(Modern, brilliant, but not over dissonant. 
For a good Class B band) 
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Piano Partners.Molly Donaldson .60 


Second Music Fun Book 
Virginia Montgomery .60 


Themes From the Great Ballets 
Henry Levine .75 
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Organ Music for Your Easter Songs 


How the 
Lowrey ORGANO Works 


Long wearing nylon pins—about as 
big around as a match stick—rest with 
a featherweight touch at the back of 
60 piano keys. When a key is depressed 
—the pin operates an electric switch 
so that a series of specially harnessed 
electronic tubes produce the 
ORGANO’s beautiful music. 

Vibrato and tone selector tabs on 
the control panel centered below the 
keyboard provide many interesting 
musical variations. 
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Amazing Electronic Piano-Organ 


Many users call the new Lowrey ORGANO “The 
Miracle of MUSIC!”—and here’s why this electronic 
piano-organ brings so much satisfaction to so many 


people: 
The versatile tone combinations of 
the ORGANO are rich—full—beautiful. 


There’s a new kind of music possible only 
with the ORGANO—the intriguing combina- 
tion of organ and piano. 

The ORGANO conserves space—and you 
don’t have to sacrifice your piano. 


The Lowrey ORGANO with all these advan- 
tages costs MUCH LESS than any other elec- 
tronic organ. 

Unbelievable?—Yes, you'll never realize its 
full beauty until you actually hear it. If you 
love fine organ music—that you can easily 


GET COMPLETE INFORMATION 


in this new ORGANO booklet. 
Use handy coupon on page 64. 
This saves your Etude cover. 


afford in your home or church or Sunday School — 
listen to the Lowrey ORGANO. Send coupon for free 
demonstration before Easter. 


LOWREY ORGAN DIVISION 
Central Commercial Industries, Inc. 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Il. 


